

















CHARTING THE WHEAT CROP 


All information about the milling and baking 
qualities of each year’s wheat crop acquired 
by International’s technical staff is recorded 
on a map like the above. Multi-colored pins 
show particular qualities, field by field, 


county by county and State by State. 
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Even before the first green sprouts nose 


their way into the sunlight, International's 


experts have "pegged" the wheat fields of 
North America for future sources of the best 
wheat. 

This thorough study and advance planning 
is an important procedure with International 


every year because variations in soil and 


climate conditions each season cause 
changes in the characteristics of wheat. 
Wheat fields from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian border contribute their best 
for International Flours...Flours that are 


dependably uniform! 
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February 8, 1944. Near Carano, Italy, an 
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American force is opposed by a German 
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unit. To size up the strength of the 


enemy, a corporal from Tennessee 
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volunteers to lead a six-man patrol across 
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no-man’s land. The patrol creeps 
forward ... a sudden shattering burst of 
fire betrays its position. Ordering his 
men to take cover, the corporal creeps 
on alone, grimly lugging a submachine 
gun. Bullets snarl past his head. For 
fifty yards he tensely edges along. 
Another dozen yards— if he can somehow 


make it—will put him right up behind 


that first German gun. Behind him his 


men wait, hearts in throats. The Tennessee 
hero’s weapon suddenly chatters; the 
German gun and its crew speak no more. 
The corporal triumphantly reassembles 
his patrol .. . they return to their own 
lines with information that enables the 
Americans to rout the entire German unit! 


e How can any of us do enough 
to back up men like these? 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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The Road to 
CUSTOMER 
PREFERENCE 
Is a 


“<“QNE WAY’ 
STREET 


Give them a good honest piece of goods Get on the right road now! Use a bag 
and wrap it up in an attractive package that dresses up your product . . . that 
. .. that’s the direct route to customer gives it adequate protection against ship- 
preference. A quality product in a qual- ping hazards. Use bags by Chase . . . 
ity package . . . both contribute to burlap, cotton, or paper . . . the bags 
success. And if, perchance, you slip that are made by master craftsmen from 
up on either one, there is no turning premium materials and printed to make 
back down the street to pick up the your brand stand out above the others in 
customers you’ve missed. the market places of the world. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1847) 


EXECUTIVE OFFMES, 155 EAST 44TH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BUFFALO GOSHEN, IND. DALLAS CHICAGO DENVER BOISE 
TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS DETROIT PITTSBURGH MEMPHIS 


SER VI CE ! PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND OKLAHOMA CITY HUTCHINSON 
Coast to Coast CHAGRIN FALLS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. PORTLAND, ORE. SALT LAKE CITY REIDSVILLE, N, C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY INSURANCE 






























WHEATS « FLOURS « AND. BREAD 


Wheats for bread are grown as always— by the sun and the rain and nie good 





rich soil. And flour for breads are ground from those wheats, according to 
their baking strength, by the millers skill. 
Gone are the days when bakers had to worry over what kind of wheat crop 
Nature provided. Gone are the need for shop experiments; the annual troubles with new 
crop variables. Today you go smoothly along, depending always on Commander- 
Larabee bakers flours, secure in the knowledge that all of milling science and skill 
are combined to give you uniformity of baking characteristics and desired 
loaf quality from day to day and year to year. . | : 
This war-year is no exception, for you can depend upon your favorite Commander 
or Larabee bakers flours as always. They help you bake the breads that best 
suit your requirements. And whatever type or grade of flour you want is to be had 
in Commander or Larabee brands, milled from northwestern or southwestern wheats 
as you prefer. Consult your Commander or Larabee representative for full information 


about the flours you require this year. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING. COMTARY. 


GENERAL OFFICES + MINNEAPOLIS 
_ COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY © MINNEAPOLIS & LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY © KANSAS CITY * BUFFALO 
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The Soldier’s Preference for 6.1. Bread Explained 


The “why” of soldier preference for 
army bread came in for considerable 
discussion at the recent annual meeting 
of the Potomac States Bakers Associa- 
tion in Baltimore, when the question 
came up before a discussion panel. 

Explaining the results of a survey made 
some time ago by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, A. M. Corrigan, of Arthur 
Kudner, Inc., advertising agency, said: 

“Soldiers like army bread better and 
eat more of it whenever they have a 
choice between army bread and commer- 
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cial bread. The authority for that state- 
ment is the testimony of 3,000,000 G. I. 
Joes in 239 army posts, camps and sta- 
tions. The Quartermaster General’s of- 
fice made a careful survey. They went 
to 133 army layouts where all the bread 
was G. I. bread baked right on the lot 
and 106 establishments where the bread 
was bought from outside. The men ate 
313 Ib a day of the G. I. bread; .280 
lb a day of the commercial. 

“Now as to why this is so—the official 
answer is that the men like the G. I. 


Proud of Your Job, 


We are of Ours... 
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bread better. “In our opinion, it is 
because the army bread is better bread 
and the men get it fresher. © Outside 
bakers selling their bread to the army 
begin behind the eight ball. They have 
to bid low to get the contract in the 
first place, they’re restricted on _ in- 
gredients in the second place, and then 
they can’t possibly get their product to 
the mess halls in as fresh condition as 
the G. I. baker. The bakers in the army 
have the sugar and the milk and they 
use it. Then there is only the minimum 
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lapsed time from the oven to the G. |, 
bread basket. 

“It is no part of the question,” Mr. 
Corrigan added, “but I’d like to give 
this postwar thought for what it js 
worth, all the boys in the army are 
eating more bread than they ever did 
at home before the war.” 

Answering a question as to the dif- 
ference between army bread and com- 
mercially baked bread, John C. Sun- 
mers, of Standard Brands, Inc., said: 

“First of all, I wish to clear up some 
wrong impressions that commercial bak- 
ers have in regard to what army bread 
actually is. There are two types of 
army bread; namely, field bread and 
garrison bread. Field bread is made 
from lean formulas and might be either 
of one of two types: round, heavy crust, 
compact 4-lb loaves, or sheet bread con- 
sisting of five 2-lb loaves baked together 
in pans 12 inches wide, 24 inches long 
and 31, inches deep. Field bread is 
made in a few training camps and in 
most instances overseas. 

“Garrison bread is the type that is 
usually compared with commercial bread. 
The army has about 150 garrison bak- 
eries throughout the United States, most 
of which are well equipped, and some 
have capacities for 20,000 Ibs or more 
of bread per day. 

“The garrison bread is not sliced, is 
a close, compact loaf and is consumed 
in a fresh state, most of it within 24 
hours after baking. 

“As you know, commercial bread is 
usually made by the sponge and dough 
method. and the formulas contain a 
maximum of 6% sugars, 4% defatted 
milk solids and 3% shortening: 

“Commercial bakers use much larger 
pans than does the army and their loaves 
are much larger, softer and looser than 
army bread.” 

At the Texas bakers’ convention a 
short time ago William Doty, an allied 
man widely known in the baking indus- 
try but now bakery supervisor for the 
Army eighth service command, discussed 
the same subject. He said that the 
straight dough method of bread making 
used by the army has flavor advantages 
not obtainable with the sponge dough 
method. He declared that military men 
and civilians alike eat more army bread 
when they can get it than they do of 
bread baked by most commercial bakers. 





BREAD PROVES POPULAR 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Where the original 
ration allowance provided for ~7 0z 
of bread for each soldier per day, the 
popularity of army bread was so 
great in the combat areas of North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy that the ra- 
tion was increased to 10 oz per day. 
Men never seemed to tire of bread or 
well prepared pastries, according to 
Lt. Col. D. B.* Dill, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, who related 
these facts to the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists in Chicago. Their favorite 
spreads were peanut butter, jam and 
apple butter, he added. Col. Dill ex- 
plained that under. combat conditions 
digestive juices do not flow easily 
and food is apt to be blamed for un- 
pleasant sensations which are due to 
emotional stress. Under these cir- 
cumstances good field bread was the 
most popular food, he said. 
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a, is Much of this wheat crop has inherent 
& MADE -RITE characteristics. Our 
ough wheat buyers, chemists and millers 
is know this. Our baker friends heart- 
thn ily agree. 

i But it is the vigilance and double 
c checking by these MADE-RITE 
oe technicians that bring out these fine 
a characteristics. They keep the quality 
= where you want it. 

: It Must Be Right 

: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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A kindly tip— 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Is habit forming. Once you 
use it, you probably will 
keep right on. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


August 9, 1944 















PAUL UHLMANN, President BICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. ©@® KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY oni WABASH 
Se ELEVATORS x= 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Fort Worth Grain Cotton Exchang eet Wwaees 
‘0 0 and mn c e e 
New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels aan ial 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 








EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 














MILLING HEA RO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUGiNG’sutrion or Tie UNITED STATES 


LIBERTY FLOUR wae ee 
Chi ew Yor Nashville Peoria 
x9 Cotumbes Chicago sie Enid Galveston 
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St. Louis Portland Minneapolis "Portland 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. ma eae Bt. Lents ae Ea 
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This crop, indeed, is one where good judgment must be 
used in wheat selection. Let us pool our wheat infor- 
mation and buy just what you want for your flour. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board ‘ : 

TRANK A. THRIB, Presbaent @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
- J tape ‘debeemuiece Se ster ental present experienced management. 
J. L, YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO’ ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats foi any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


DEPENDABLE PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


For every requirement in wartime bakery production and sales, Pikes Peak Flours 
bring added shop economy, wider flexibility, and increased customer preference for 
your breads, crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies and all sweet goods. Our mills 
are in an excellent position to serve you to advantage on all types of Pikes Peak quality 
flours—recognized by bakers for exacting uniformity, dependable shop performance, and 
the sales-appealing flavor of high altitude virgin wheat in all your baked goods. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 


Senuing the Gakers of pOmenrica for over SE years 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Baker... PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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CCC’s Wheat Buying Plans Defined 





PURCHASES LIMITED TO-AMOUNT 
SPECIFIED IN ALLOCATION LIST 


eee RU 
Government Agencies Instructed to Make Full Use of Trade 
Channels—Increase in Purchase Price to lc Above 
Loan Rate Denied 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration officials have been instructed 
to limit their operations in farm com- 
modities to the barest minimum require- 
ments and to avoid commitments for 
grains which would lead to involvements 
similar to those of the old farm board, 
it has been learned from unimpeachable 
sources here. This policy will prevail for 
the current quarter and possibly until 
after election. 

This order means that 90% loans on 
grains will be restricted to wheat and 
corn. Commodity Credit Corp. operations 
in the wheat market. will be limited to 
purchases to accumulate feed wheat to 
the extent specified in the recent wheat 
allocation announcement. There is no 
disposition on the part of the adminis- 
tration to literally interpret the so-called 
Bankhead compromise to return full par- 
ity to the farmer. In government deal- 
ings in grain there have been definite in- 
structions issued to make full use of 
trade channels and to avoid interference 
with private trade as far as possible. 

These topics have been the source of 
unpleasant speculation in the grain and 
milling trades, which foresaw govern- 
ment policies leading to the acquisition 
of huge grain stocks and a narroWing 
of trading possibilities on the exchanges. 
With the entry of the CCC into the 
wheat markets and the subsequent wheat 
allocation announcement following the 
failure of the government to issue an 
explanation of policy concerning the 
Bankhead compromise amendment to the 
Price Stabilization Act, it was widely 
concluded that the government intended 
to keep on buying wheat until prices 
reached parity. This fear should be 
temoved following this clarification of 
government plans, it is said. 


Under the wheat allocation order, the 
CCC is limited to feed wheat purchases 
to a total of 240,000,000 bus. Buying 
operations by this agency. will be largely 
dictated by price rather than by total 
bushelage, although the allocation limit 
will finally govern. This important pol- 
icy statement appears to eliminate the 
possibility that the CCC will increase its 
purchase price to le above the 90% loan 
rate as has been rumored. 

It is emphatically denied that CCC 
operations are primarily price support- 
ing moves, although they naturally have 
that effect. A government official in 
discussing the matter said that every 
purchase was a price support and the 
concentration of CCC buying during the 
heavy marketing period permits that 
agency to acquire feed wheat stocks at 
reasonable prices and incidentally to 
peg the market against radical declines 
which might easily occur in face of 
bumper crop reports. This official be- 
lieves that there can be little valid criti- 
cism of this course which merely repre- 
sents prudent trading. Although price 
support is secondary, it is believed that 
the CCC will operate its buying account 
shrewdly so as to gain the full effect of 
its presence in the market, From the 
point of view of the trade, it is more 
desirable to have wheat enter the govern- 
ment account as an outright purchase 


rather than on a loan basis, it is claimed. © 


In connection with the 240,000,000-bu 
limit on CCC feed.wheat purchases, it 
should be remembered that the agency 
holds substantial stocks of high protein 
wheat which are in demand this year. 
If these stocks are subsequently sold off 
to millers and other desirable stocks are 
also disposed of, it would mean that the 
CCC might actually be required to pur- 





Flour Output Unchanged in July 


Flour production during the month of July was slightly higher than the output 
for July in the previous year, and was almost unchanged from the output of the pre- 
ceding month of June, according to figures compiled by THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER, 
The output during July, based on figures representing 73% of the total output of the 
United States, amounted to 13,257,398 sacks, compared with 13,242,274 sacks during 


June. 
Capacity, the total was 12,825,707 sacks. 


In July, 1943, based on returns from mills representing 64% of the nation’s 
The flour output during the years of 1941 


and 1942 was sharply below that of July, 1944. Complete details of production by 
Various sections are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


July, 1944 
Northwest 
South west 
Buffaio 
Central and Southeast 
Notth Pacific Coast 


July 
1942 
2,386,451 
4,360,294 
1,689,859 
1,728,521 
1,386,845 





Previous 
month 
2,818,639 
4,803,069 
2,006,711 
1,999,135 
1,614,720 


1941 
2,452,058 
4,406,260 
1,559,664 
1,636,290 
1,280,174 


1943 
2,599,245 
4,932,198 
1,925,642 
2,344,506 
1,024,116 





Totals 


13,257,398 
entage of total U. S. output 73 


13,242,274 
73 


12,825,707 11,551,970 11,334,446 
67 64 64 


Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 


tNine companies 716,957 


656,214 648,356 591,338 531,119 








chase more than 240,000,000 bus to main- 
tain that goal. 

Fears that later the CCC program 
might be continued as a straight price 
support mechanism were dismissed by 
this government official. This adminis- 
tration remembers the sorry experience 
of the old farm board and intends to 
avoid that catastrophe at all costs. This 
adds strength to the statement that the 
CCC would not advance its purchase 
price to le over the 90% loan. 

The full parity requirement of the 
Bankhead compromise will not be con- 
sidered literally, it was said. Officials 
point out that a 90% loan rate effec- 
tively reflects parity to the producer 
when storage and other charges are con- 
sidered. It is reported that the solicitor 
at the WFA has ruled that 90% loans 
are only mandatory on wheat and corn 
and there is no disposition at the CCC 
to use its permissive authority to bring 
other grains into the 90% loan category. 

There has been thought given to the 
possibility of extending CCC purchase 
operations to the country elevator level, 
but at this time this course is not in 
favor at the CCC. There is some possi- 
bility that the CCC could be forced to 
act at this level, however, as terminal 
storage facilities are blocked in some 
midwestern cities. However, before that 
necessity is reached, it is believed that 
the CCC can clear space through feed 
wheat sales, thereby permitting normal 
grain flow to be resumed. 

Government sources are generally 
hopeful that prices can be held against 
sharp breaks, but trade sources say that 
the buyer is always bullish and _ that 
if the corn crop comes through at yields 
indicated earlier, it is going to be a 





Interpretation Fog 
Confuses OPA 


Tie-in Enforcement 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—As Office of Price 
Administration officers prepare for an 


intensive drive against tie-in sales of mill- 
feeds and clears at all trade levels, the 
confusion over interpretation of the il- 
legal tie-in continues between price offi- 
cials and enforcement officers. Recent- 
ly, in announcing the enforcement cam- 
paign, this publication stated that when 
millfeed was sold at ceiling, with ac- 
companying sale of clears at current mar- 
ket price and below ceilings, no illegal 
act was involved. OPA attorneys say 
that this is incorrect. These officials 
broadly claim that when the sale of one 
product is conditioned upon the purchase 
of another, a violation of the regulations 
is involved. 

Government agencies and trade asso- 
ciations here have evidence on file of ad- 
vertised sales, which are clearly in viola- 
tion of the law. However, there are many 
so-called tie-in transactions for which 
there is ample historical experience, and 
it is foreseen that the planned enforce- 
ment drive will be particularly disturb- 
ing to the trade. 


very difficult job to hold grains near 
present price levels. 

However, for this current quarter, it 
is predicted that grain markets are as- 
sured against major changes in these 
policies and if prices remain on an even 
keel these policies will probably be con- 
tinued until after election. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 

CLeveLANp, Onto.—Elmer G. Konerr, 
president of the Cleveland Flour Club, 
has appointed the following to serve on 
committees; William Pitman, Star Ele- 
vator Co., government contacts; S. New- 
man, Newman Flour Co., membership; 
Aaron Sheinbart, Sheinbart Milling Co., 
conference; E. G. Kneer, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., contracts; A. A. Lederer, 
Lederer Milling Co., trade practices; 
Walter Pittsley, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., finance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Call Off 


Fall Conference; 
Governors to Meet 


The national bakers’ conference sched- 
uled to be held in Chicago on Oct. 17 
and 18 has been cancelled and an en- 
larged meeting of the American Bak- 
ers Association board of governors has 
been substituted, according to a recent 
announcement of the ABA. The gov- 
ernors’ meeting has been set for. the same 
dates at the Morrison Hotel. 

This action was approved by ABA 
members in a vote taken by mail. Offi- 
cers and representatives of state and 
local associations will be invited to the 
enlarged governors’ meeting and all ABA 
members will be welcome. 

“ABA members have again demon- 
strated their patriotism and their inter- 
est in doing ‘first things first,’” Ralph 
D. Ward, ABA chairman, said, in speak- 
ing of the results of the membership 
poll. “Travel and other facilities are 
needed to insure that early victory for 
which we are all working. Then ABA 
can plan for its biggest and to my think- 
ing the most important conference it has 
ever sponsored. Hotel reservations for 
the governors and their alternates_ and 
for state and group state representatives 
are being made. It is suggested also 
that they make transportation reserva- 
tions to and from Chicago to insure 
their attendance.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAD OF ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Herbert H. Re- 
gier, son of the late J. C. Regier, will 
join The Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
Sept. 1 as head of the ac- 
He is 27 years 
Morgan and 


vator Co. 
counting department. 
old, and been with 
Rossdutcher, Wichita public account- 
ants, for the past two years. He is a 
graduate of the University of Kansas 
school of business. 

_ A brother, Harold M. Regier, is resi- 
dent sales manager for the. company, 
and another brother, Louis R., is a pri- 
vate in the army. Mrs. Harold Ratz- 
laff, a sister, is a missionary in India. 


has 
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Need for Strict Attention 


to Addition of Enrichment 


Cuicaco, Int.—During the past few 
months federal authorities have exam- 
ined hundreds of samples of enriched 
flour picked up at random in retail and 
wholesale trade channels and have found 
that approximately 10% of the samples 
are below the minimum enrichment re- 
quirements. These violations do not in- 
clude a number of cases in which the 
analyses indicated only slight discrepancy 
but are limited only to those instances 
in which the shortcoming was enough 
to be noticeable. 

A spokesman for the Millers National 
Federation confessed that he was “much 
ehagrined” over the report, but was 
“glad to report that cases of deliberate 
shortage in enrichment are conspicuous 
by their absence.” He said, however, 
that there are entirely too many sam- 
ples running 5, 10-and even 20% below 
the prescribed levels. 

Source of some of the discrepancy, it 
is believed, is due to variation in the 
rate of addition of enrichment premixes 
to mill streams. Many millers have not 
yet succeeded in mastering this problem, 
it is pointed out, and that is why sound 
practice dictates that a safety factor of 
at least 10% in amount of enrichment 
must be used, 

Government officials seem to recognize 
this condition and so far have been leni- 
ent on the miller who can establish from 
his plant records that the total amount 
of enrichment used in a given period is 
sufficient to enrich the amount of en- 
riched flour which he produced during 
that period. 

“We detect a growing amount of con- 
cern, however, on the part of the Food 


and Drug Administration over the in- 
creasing volume of enriched flour which 
does not reach the minimum. require- 
ments,” the federation spokesman said. 
“Perhaps we should add that there is 
some impatience shown as well as con- 
cern, particularly since a year ago a 


EEE 
FEDERATION CALLS MEETING 
TO CONSIDER PROBLEM 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation has called a meet- 
ing of vitamin enrichment pre-mix 
suppliers with Dr. Betty Sullivan, 
chairman of the Federation technical 
committee, and Herman Steen, vice 
president of the organization, to con- 
sider the problem of getting enriched 
flour to conform to standards. The 
meeting will be held in Chicago 
Aug. 9. 





similar survey showed the mills were then 
doing much better than they have been 
recently about maintaining enrichment 
levels.” 

Two factors -are responsible for the 
shortcoming in reaching enrichment re- 
quirements. Setting feeders too close 
to minimum requirements is believed to 
be one cause, and the use of lean pre- 
mixes and so-called tailor-made _pre- 
mixes for different types of wheat and 
flour is the second cause. 

The performance of enrichment feed- 
ers is not quite infallible, but some mill- 
ers are not giving these machines a fair 
chance by their failure to check perfor- 
mance. The federation spokesman as- 


serted that he knows of some millers 
who check their feeders each two hours. 
“On the other hand, I have heard of 
others who have not examined their 
feeders for months. Sometimes this re- 
sults in too much enrichment being add- 
ed which. means a dead loss to the mill- 
er,” he said, citing one case recently in 
which a shipment of flour to the army 
contained approximately 10 times the re- 
quired amount of enrichment, due to a 
feeder which became out of adjustment. 

Too many millers, federation officials 
believe, are “trying to save half pennies 
by buying premixes which are designed 
only to reach the minimum enrichment 
standards.” They are of the opinion that 
enrichment manufacturers or suppliers 
should discontinue selling all premixes 
which do not carry a full 10% safety 
factor and that millers should avoid lean 
premixes, 

“This is a serious situation and it is 
the responsibility of each mill manager 
to check up on the performance of his 
company in meeting the required stand- 
ards of enrichment,” the officials recom- 
mend, “If the industry does not do a 
much better job in the near future than 
it has been doing in the recent past, we 
suspect that a good many prosecutions 
for violation of the food and drug law 
will take place. This will certainly 
bring the industry into disrepute and 
destroy a lot of good will which the in- 
dustry has succeeded in obtaining for 
itself from the nutrition authorities. The 
cost of enrichment has declined to the 
point where every miller can well af- 
ford .to take no chances about keeping 
his product at the required levels.” 





AN AUSTRALIAN MILL CHEMIST ON SOME 
DISPUTED ASPECTS OF FLOUR AND BREAD 


Eprror’s Nore.—The Australasian Bak- 
er and Millers Journal, from which are 
taken the following excerpts from an 
address by R. A. Bottomley, chief chem- 
ist for the Melbourne milling firm, W. S. 
Kimpton & Sons, before a meeting of 
the Victorian Dietetic Association, calls 
the, address a “cross between a highly 
scientific dissertation and a chatty tech- 
nical discussion.” It was written for 
men and women with intelligence and 
a considerable knowledge of the science 
of dietetics, thinks the Australian journal’s 
editor; “it was also written, one imag- 
ines, with an eye to kicking the faddist 
and crackpot in the teeth with the heavy 
boot of Fact.” 

¥ ¥ 

S the miller is frequently blamed 
A (and not always by people whose 
prejudices outweigh their percep- 

tion) for depriving the public of min- 
erals and vitamins by supplying white 
flour, it is interesting to consider briefly 
the reasons for the development of mod- 
ern flour milling. It cannot be denied 


that since earliest times man has been 
trying to remove the husk or bran from 
his grain. With the tremendous advances 
made in mechanical engineering during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 





his efforts have been attended with con- 
siderable success. This consumer de- 
mand, which is no modern phenomenon, 
is, then, the basic reason for the develop- 
ment which has been experienced in flour 
milling. Sales of white flour have never 
been built up by means of huge adver- 
tising schemes to encourage the public 
to buy something it did not want. It is 
the public demand which built up flour 
sales, and which, because of increasing 
consumption of fruits, vegetables and 
prepared breakfast foods, is now lower- 
ing them. The demand was based on 
(i) the preference for the taste of white 
bread, (ii) the greater uniformity and 
purity of white bread, as compared with 
wholemeal bread as it used to be made, 
and (iii) the increased storage life of 
white flour, which became of increasing 
importance with the growth in popula- 
tions and international trade. 

There is overwhelming evidence to 
show that the public of today will not 
eat brown or wholemeal bread in appre- 
ciable quantities if white bread is avail- 
able. Only two examples need be men- 
tioned. In the first place, prewar sur- 
veys in England showed that the amount 
of wholemeal or brown bread consumed 
among the poorer classes averaged 8.5% 





of the total bread purchased. Among 
the wealthier consumers, who constitute 
a minority of the community, about 25% 
of the total bread bought was brown 
bread (Kent-Jones and Amos). These 
figures indicate the unpopularity of 
brown bread in cases in which bread con- 
stitutes an appreciable portion of the 
diet. In the second place at the end of 
1941 and the beginning of 1942, it was 
realized in England that since the ship- 
ping losses were becoming increasingly 
heavy it would be necessary to increase 
the extraction of flour from wheat. It 
was proposed to raise the amount ex- 
tracted from 75% to 85%. A huge ad- 
vertising scheme was initiated by the 
government to popularize the 85% wheat- 
en loaf; the people even were urged as 
a patriotic duty to eat this bread; yet, 
after six months, it was represented by 
only 7% in the bread consumption of the 
country. The change-over from 75% to 
85% was then made compulsory by the 
government and saved 700,000 tons of 
imported wheat per annum. 

In November, 1941, the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the National Health and Medi- 
cal Research Council reported that 
there was some evidence which suggested 
the presence of vitamin B, deficiency to 
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a minor degree in some Australian indi- 
viduals. This committee also stated that 
further investigations might reveal more 
extensive vitamin B, deficiency than was 
at the time evident, and that ultimately 
more definite steps might have to be 
taken to correct any vitamin B, de- 
ficiency in the diet of sections of the 
population. Since that time, certain al- 
terations to the diet have been enforced 
through rationing of certain foods (for 
example, sugar), which may have caused 
indirectly a slight improvement in the 
vitamin B, intake. As against this, there 
have occurred huge shifts in population 
toward industrial areas and tremendous 
increases in the demands on the physical 
and nervous strength of the people due 
to the war. It is possible that as a 
result there is a deficiency of vitamin 
B, in the diet which, even if not serious, 
would be better removed. There are 
no chemical industries in Australia cap- 
able of supplying pure vitamins, apart 
from ascorbic acid, at a reasonable price, 
though this may not always be the posi- 
tion if the need is established. At pres- 
ent, however, the chances of enriching 
our flour with pure vitamins and min- 
erals seem remote. 

To increase the extraction of flour by 
modifications in the milling process is 
not so simple as it often appears to 
those unacquainted with the industry. 
Two things are prerequisite, machinery 
and manpower, both of which are in 
short supply. In any case, the writer is 
not in favor of increasing flour extrac- 


(Continued on page 28.) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. M. MARSH TRANSFERRED 
TO A-C SALES DEPARTMENT 


MitwavukeEE, Wis.—A. M. Marsh of the 
milling and extraction division, basic in- 
dustries department, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., has been transferred to the indus- 
trial sales staff of that organization, P. 
F. Bauer, manager of industrial sales 
staff of the general machinery division, 
has announced. 

Mr. Marsh will engage principally in 
sales promotion work, Mr. Bauer said. 
He will have liaison and co-ordinating 
jurisdiction in matters pertaining to the 
development of markets, products and 
application engineering for food indus- 
tries in both domestic and foreign fields. 

He will continue on a part-time basis 
as a “dollar-a-year” advisor with the 
food industries division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Marsh joined the 
milling machinery department of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. in 1921. He will 
continue to be the company’s represen- 
tative in trade associations in the food 
industry. 








———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ANNUAL BAKERS’ OUTING 
SCHEDULED FOR SEPTEMBER 


The annual outing of the Bakers’ Club 
of Philadelphia will be held at Galen 
Hall, Wernersville, Pa., Sept. 15-17. In- 
vitations have been sent to the Bakers’ 
clubs of New York, Baltimore and West- 
ern Pennsylvania to attend and pariici- 
pate in the golf tournament and com- 
pete for the Marshall Cup. 





——=BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY STOREHOUSE DAMAGED 
Sauissury, N. C.—The storage build- 
ing of Bell Bakeries here was damaged 
by fire July 26. 
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CAR SHORTAGE CUTS 
NORTHWEST LOADINGS 


Slow Movement in Southwest Restricts 
Northern Car Allotments—Daily 
Loadings 14,000 Cars 


WasHineton, D. C.—Slow movement 
of wheat from the Southwest is restrict- 
ing the number of cars which can be 
used to move northern wheat, although 
the crop in the Northwest is moving 
to market at the rate of 14,000 cars a 
day, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced this week. 

The A.A.R. had expected most of the 
Southwest movement to be completed 
by this time, but labor difficulties and 
lack of storage space have slowed the 
movement, so that 3,000 cars daily are 
still carrying grain from that area. 

Approximately 200 cars daily from the 
Southwest, however, are being sent north, 
and an average of 750 cars daily is being 
poured into the wheat fields through 
Chicago and from the west coast, and 
A.A.R. officials expect no real bottleneck 
in moving the grain. 

No relief for the railroads is in sight, 
however, because soybeans, rye, rice, 
cotton and other crops are coming into 
harvest and will require extensive use 
of railroad facilities to get them to 
market. 

A sudden end to the war in Europe 
also would provide little, if any, relief, 
officials predicted, since food shipments 
for liberated nations would take up most 
of the rail facilities now transporting 
munitions and other war materiel. 

Also, it was pointed out, shipments 
now concentrated in the East would be 
shifted to the West, with increasing sup- 
plies going to the Pacific theater, so that 
few cars will be available for civilian 
transportation until both wars are over. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TERMINAL BASING POINT 
PRICES FOR FLAX RAISED 


WasHineton, D. C.—An increase of 
l4c in the parity price for flaxseed since 
the issuance in May, 1948, of MPR 397 
has made necessary. a revision of the 
order to raise the terminal basing point 
prices for flaxseed by 5c bu in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois and Oregon, the 
Office of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. 

Amendment 5 to MPR 397 establishes 
ceiling prices calculated to reflect an 
average of $2.93 bu to producers. The 
text of the amendment follows: 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
(Document No. 35940) 
Part 1439—Unprocessed Agricultural 
Commodities 
(MPR 397, Amdt. 5) 
FLAXSEED 
A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
om with the Division of the Federal Reg- 
ister. 
Maximum Price Regulation 397 is amended 
in the following respects: 
1, Section 5 (a) (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 
(1) At the following terminal basing 
Points where the lot sold is not delivered 
by truck: 








Per bu 
Minneapolis, Duluth and Red 
NS, CM US ise Cowon rdkces 65 $3.10 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3.10 
Chicago, Ill. ....... STE 
eel en aM OC in os Serr th os vies 3.10 
Emporia and Fredonia, Kansas ..... 2.95 
Corpus Christi, Harlingen and 
Houston, ‘Texas... ...s6.6+ssaseaes 2.90 


2. Section 5 (a) (4) is amended to read 
as follows: 


(4) At any point in Area A, $3.10 per ° 


bushel plus the lowest domestic. carload 
ee onal all-rai] rate (or, if none, the 
Owest carload local all-rail rate) per 


bangs from Minneapolis to the point in 
tea A in question; Provided, That when- 
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ever flaxseed purchased under this sub- 
paragraph (4) has moved from producer 
to any buyer in whole or in part by water 
the foregoing maximum price shall be re- 
duced by an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between the actual water rate and 
said rail rate for the distance so moved 
by water. 
This amendment shall become effective 
Aug. 14, 1944. 
Issued this llth day of August, 1944. 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 
Approved: Aug. 4, 1944. 
Secretary’s File Room. 
(Signed) 
ASHLEY SELLERS, 
Assistant War Food Administrator. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
JESS B. SMITH IN HOSPITAL 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Jess B. Smith, 
head of the Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, was taken to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital Aug. 7 with a recurrence of a stom- 
ach disorder. Although the doctors 
state the trouble is not believed to be 
serious, they have Mr. Smith in the hos- 
pital for close observation and expect in 
a few days to know how long he will 
be confined. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LT. ROBERT PAGE KILLED 


eee soe 
Son of David G. Page, President of 
Thomas Page Mill Co., Dies in 
Action in France 








Lt. Robert Kerr Page, 24, son of 
David G. Page, president of the Thomas 
Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas, was 
killed in action in France July 22. His 
parents were notified Aug. 6 by a War 
Department telegram. 

An officer in the infantry ranger bat- 
talion, Lt. Page entered the army in 
June, 1941, as a second lieutenant after 
his graduation from Kansas State Col- 
lege. He had been a member of the 
ROTC in college, and received his army 
training at various camps before going 
overseas last May. He landed in France 
soon after D day and fought through 
the heavy initial campaigns before losing 
his life at Beaumont-Hague. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter, Linda Ann, three months old, 
whom he had never seen. One brother, 
Flight Officer Tom Page, is an instruc- 
tor at Lubbock, Texas, and the other 
brother, David R. Page, is employed at 
the Boeing plant im Wichita. His sister, 
Martha Kerr Page, is with the quarter- 
master department in Washington. His 
father has not been in good health for 
many months. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAME SUIT CONTINUES 
Omaua, Nes.—The Kellogg Co. of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., and Omaha, has won 
the third round in a legal battle with 
the Skinner Mfg. Co. of Omaha, over 
rights to the name “raisin bran.” Raisin 
bran is a cereal of bran flakes and rais- 
ins and was first manufactured by the 
Skinner company here. Later the Kel- 
logg company began manufacturing the 
same cereal and gave it the same name. 
The case will now be taken to the United 
States Supreme Court, counsel for the 
Skinner company announced at Omaha 
after a U. S. Court of Appeals of the 
eighth district decided against the con- 
cern. Federal Judge John Delehant dis- 
missed two separate actions brought by 
the Skinner company against the Kel- 

logg firm in October, 1943. 

BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

MILL BEING RENOVATED 

Omana, Nes.—The plant of the Maney 

Milling Co. at Omaha is undergoing some 

renovating. A considerable amount of 

new milling machinery is being installed, 

company officials have announced, 
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Flour Millers to Continue Use 
of Package Differentials 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The package differential committee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration has been disbanded and there is no longer in existence an official publication 
of the federation entitled “Flour Package Differentials.” 

The package differential schedule set forth in Revised MPR 296, of the Office 
of Price Administration, specifying maximum prices when flour is packed in’ other 


than 100-Ib cotton containers, is still in effect. 
one issued by the federation on April 12, 1943. 


This schedule is identical with the 
Its use is authorized, though not re- 


quired, by the OPA regulations and it is believed that millers will continue to make 
use of it as long as those regulations are in force. 

Similar schedules, subject as in the past to revisions necessitated by changes in 
packaging and material costs, undoubtedly will be made available to the milling in- 
dustry through other than trade association sources. The schedule currently incor- 


porated in RMPR 296 follows: 


BASIS 100-LB COTTON—100-LB UNIT SALE 








Weight, 
Ibs Kind Charge per-cwt 
200 Wood or plywood $0.626 over cwt basis j= j= = = — —§ ddueeeccssceves $.125 
100 Wood or plywood een UN ER ES ae ae eae dace ere -20 
140 Jute SAME AS BASIS 
100 Jute SAME AS BASIS € BRO. CWE ee wc Were cice's 
140 Cotton -025 over cwt basis 
100 Cotton BASIS ( 1 to cwt) 
50 Cotton -125 over cwt basis t OCU brs b is oe hackace -02 
25 Cotton .25 over cwt basis ( 4 to cwt) .04 
10 Cotton .50 over cwt basis (10 to cwt).... .10 
5 Cotton -85 over cwt basis (20 to cwt).... .20 
2 Cotton 1.75 over cwt basis (50 to cwt)... .50 
100 Paper SAME AS BASIS (1 to cwt) 
50 Paper -05 over cwt basis ¢ 2 to cwt) .02 
25 Paper -10 over cwt basis ( 4 to cwt) 04 
10 Paper -30 over cwt basis (10 to ewt) 10 
5 Paper -575 over cwt basis (20 to cwt) .20 
2 Paper 1.35 over cwt basis (50 to ewt) .50 
2% Any type Fe | a Ane ee a pares a Ser eE -70 
Outside jute envelopes ....... (1 to cwt) 17%c per cwt additional 
Outside jute envelopes ....... (2 to cwt) 22%c per ewt additional 
Outside jute envelopes ....... (4 to cwt)... --30c per cwt additional 
Outside cotton envelopes ..... (1 to cwt)... --25c per cwt additional 
Outside fiber containers ..... (2 to cwt)... ..22%c per cwt additional 
Outside paper envelopes ...... CE BO CWE). cc rcsvees 15c_ per cwt additional 
Outside paper envelopes ...... (3 UO GWU heise tise 17%c per cwt additional 
Outside paper envelopes ...... (4 TO CWE). ceicicec ees, 25c per cwt additional 
Other Outside COMTBINETS 2... cies cise wea ceccrscccccveswenests Actual cost 
Charge for handling and packing buyer’s outside paper, cotton, or jute envelopes 5c per cwt 
Charge for handling and packing buyer’s fiber containers .............ceeeeeeee 7%c per cwt 





Federation Cautions Millers 
on Necessity of Sanitation 


Cuicaco, I11.—The United States 
Food and Drug Administration seems 
to have been paying more attention than 
usual recently to sanitary conditions in 
various food manufacturing plants, com- 
ments a spokesman for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in a recent bulletin 
issued by the organization. 

“It will be of interest to millers to 
know that several recent cases of this 
kind have involved bakeries charged 
with shipping products containing insect 
fragments, rodent hairs and other kinds 
of filth, In one case a large cracker 
manufacturer was fined $3,500 in federal 
court, and in a number of other pro- 
ceedings which have come to our atten- 
tion various baking companies have been 
assessed smaller but substantial fines. 
In several of these cases, the federal 
judges took occasion to lecture the man- 
agers severely on account of the insani- 
tary conditions which they admitted had 
prevailed in plants producing food prod- 
ucts,” the bulletin stated. 

Millers were urged by the federation 
official to watch developments of this 
kind “on account of the possibility that 
some bakers may try to pass along the 
responsibility to their flour suppliers of 
any insect infestation which may be 
found in flour used in the bakeshop.” 

The bulletin warned that if a miller 
ships flour containing weevil or weevil 
eggs, he “may very well have to assume 
the responsibility of subsequent trouble.” 
It is a well-known fact that a large 
share of all weevil infestation in flour 
is caused by infestation in freight cars 
and this has been especially true the past 
two years on account of the sketchy 
cleaning, if any, which cars have re- 





ceived when set in for flour loading, the 
statement points out, 

The possibility of warehouse infesta- 
tion should not be overlooked. The fed- 
eration bulletin states that in some cases 
inspectors are also checking conditions 
in mills which have supplied flour to 
bakeries where insects have been found; 
if the mill is free of infestation and is 
doing a good job of housekeeping, it is 
practically certain evidence that the dif- 
ficulty with its customers arose from 
freight car infestation or from ware- 
house infestation. 

“The baking industry as a whole has 
an enviable record of maintaining high 
sanitary standards. The present wave 
of inspections will probably serve to 
cause these standards to be more rigidly 
adhered to, and especially to make the 
substandard operator more particular 
than he has been,” the bulletin states. 
“This activity may involve millers to 
some extent and make it necessary: for 
any who may have been slack in dealing 
with the insect problem to become 
alert to the necessity of insect control.” 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
PROMOTES W. H. THOMPSON 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—W. H. Thompson, 
for several years production manager 
for Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, was elected vice president in charge 
of production by.the directors at their 
meeting Aug. 3. Mr. Thompson, - for- 
merly a cereal chemist, has the general 
supervision of the five mills allied under 
the parent company. - 
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MILLERS CAUTIONED CONCERNING | 
POSSIBLE SHARP MILLFEED DROP 


Millers National Federation Points to Price Uncertainties Which 
Might Follow Ending of European War—Slackening Mixed 
Feed Demand and Large Grain Crops Also Factors 


A few words of caution to millers con- 
cerning the possible downward reaction 
of millfeed prices in the event of a 
sudden ending of the war, have been 
expressed by spokesmen for the Millers 
National Federation, who point out that 
there is good reason for millers to watch 
the millfeed price situation with great 
care. 

When the war ends, the federation 
officials state, there will be much uncer- 
tainty and perhaps chaos in grain prices. 
It is clearly within possibilities for a 
drastic decline to take place, and any 
such decline would doubtless have a 
great effect upon millfeed values. Thus, 
if the war should end in two or three 
months, as is possible as far as Europe 
is concerned, millers whose flour quota- 
tions today are predicated upon mill- 
feeds at the ceiling might very well find 
themselves in a position where they 
would be taking a big loss. 

Aside from the war situation, there are 
other reasons why millers need to watch 
the millfeed situation, these spokesmen 
state. These include evidence of a sharp 
drop in the demand for mixed feeds in 
recent weeks, indicating that the live- 
stock peak has been passed, and_ the 
pressure of the large new grain crops, 
which has carried prices of some com- 
modities below ceiling levels. 

The federation officials point out that 
there are some very large question marks 
in the way of anyone attempting to de- 
cide what conditions will prevail 120 


days or more hence, but a miller neces- 
sarily has to deal with that problem, so 
far as millfeed is concerned, every time 
he takes a flour order for the normal 
booking period or longer. His possi- 
bilities for gain from millfeed are nil, 
but his possibilities for heavy loss cer- 
tainly cannot be laughed off under pres- 
ent conditions. 

Millfeed has been selling in all areas 

at the ceiling for more than two years 
and practically every miller has had a 
demand for a good bit more millfeed 
than he has been able to supply. This 
has been due in large measure to the 
fact that the ceiling on millfeeds was 
one of the first to be placed in effect 
and is relatively lower than that of most 
competing feeds, the federation officials 
add. 
Because they have had a sellers’ mar- 
ket on millfeeds for so long, widespread 
allegations have been made by feed mix- 
ers that some millers have developed 
some rather obnoxious practices in their 
methods of rationing millfeed to their 
customers, which may have a kick-back 
after the war emergency is over. It is 
alleged that customers have been forced 
to take flour far beyond their needs in 
order to obtain millfeed in volume any- 
thing near their requirements. Many 
mixers say they have their warehouses 
loaded with unwanted flour and are 
openly critical ‘of the millers for taking 
what they feel is undue advantage of 
them in this respect. 





Further Tests Confirm Earlier 
Reports on New Winter Flours 


Sativa, Kansas.—Preliminary reports 
on the baking quality of new crop hard 
winter wheat were confirmed in a bulle- 
tin issued Aug. 1 by Rowland J. Clark, 
director of research, the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co, Mr. Clark’s con- 
clusion, after having tested a _ large 
number of samples, is that “the flour 
bakes mighty fine bread when the prop- 
er modifications in formulas, ingredients, 
absorption, mixing time and fermenta- 
tion are put into operation.” 

The average amount of protein on 
the new wheat flour is lower than on 
any crop for many years, Mr. Clark says. 
The first arrivals dipped as low as 9.50%, 
but later receipts have remained above 
10% for the most part. 

Mr. Clark reports that more high pro- 
tein wheat analyzing 18% has _ been 
found than was at first thought pos- 
sible. In 1943 the bulk of the Kansas 
crop averaged about 18.50%. The 1944 
crop average at present is about 11.50, 
he said. 

In discussing protein quality of the 
new crop flour, Mr. Clark asserted that 
at least 75% of the bakeshop flour diffi- 
culties over the past 10 years have been 
due to the presence of excessive amounts 
of protein which had a tendency to be 
harsh and difficult to mellow down dur- 
ing fermentation. “The protein of the 


new crop is mellow and elastic,” he said. 


“It develops easily.” 

Ash content of the new crop averages 
no lower than on the old crop, he said. 
“Last year there were wide fluctuations 
in the wheat ash. The new crop has not 
produced these extremes but less of the 
new wheat is high in ash,’ he added, 
pointing out that, grade for grade, the 
ash content this year will be no lower 
than on the old crop and in many mills 
it will be difficult to maintain as low 
an ash figure as for old wheat flour. 

Mr. Clark indicated that the baking 
performance of the new crop flour de- 
pends entirely upon the formula and 
procedure into which it is placed. “Gen- 
erally speaking, the new crop Kansas 
wheat flour bakes good bread when it is 
placed in the formula it likes and han- 
dled as it wants to be treated,” he said. 

These specific recommendations were 
made by Mr. Clark regarding bakeshop 
procedure modifications: 

Absorption on the new wheat flour is 
less than on the tail end of the old 
crop. In some instances it is 2% less. 
The new crop flour bakes to best advan- 
tage when a stiff sponge is used. 

Mixing time of the sponge on the new 
crop is not different from that of the 
old crop. Mixing just to the clean-up 
is sufficient for the new. crop flour. 

The new crop flour bakes its best 
bread on less total fermentation than 


had to be given the tail end of the old 
crop. <A splendid balance appears to 
result when cuts are made in both the 
sponge and the dough periods. Cool 
fermentation temperatures for. both the 
sponge and the dough are advisable. 

New crop flours respond nicely to 
yeast foods containing oxidizers. Over- 
malting the new flour should be avoided 
because malt above the normal amount 
is not needed, Milk used in any quantity 
is very desirable in the new crop dough. 

Lengthening the time in the overhead 
proofer after the doughs come off the 
rounder may be found to work advan- 
tageously. The doughs do not have to 
be sheeted as thin as on the old crop 
and in the proof box the doughs need 
just enough moisture from the steam to 
prevent crusting. 

“One of the outstanding features of 
the new crop bread is-the tenderness of 
the bite and the ease of eating,” Mr. 
Clark comments. “No longer is it nec- 
essary to clamp a bite with the teeth 
and then tear it loose from the slice. 
It is delightful to chew and eat the 
new bread.” 
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Kansas City Chemists 
Issue Group Report 
on Flour Quality 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Section of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists has issued a statement 
on the performance of new crop hard 
winter wheat flour, following a series of 
two round-table discussions by members 
of the group. The first discussion was 
held July 12 and the second on Aug. 2. 

It is the opinion of the group that it 
will be necessary to reduce the protein 
content of bakers flours to approximate- 
ly 10.50%. Millers of southwestern high 
gluten flours will have to depend largely 
on old crop reserves for this type of 
mill blend, the report added. 

Flour milled from the 1944 wheat crop 
has a good color and will require a 
normal bleaching treatment, the chem- 
ists agree, adding that bleached flours 
respond well to yeast foods or oxidizing 
agents and that there is sufficient toler- 
ance toward these. ingredients so that 
bakers will not be required to make a 
substantial change in the amount of 
oxidizing materials used in the doughs. 

The general opinion of the group re- 
garding absorption is that it would be 
from 1 to 2% lower than on 1948 flours. 
Reports on dough mixing show that the 
mixing time will be slightly less than 
with 1943 flours and the flours possess 
good mixing tolerance. The variations 
in mixing requirements will be lower 
than experienced on the flours of the 
past crop year. 

The Kansas City chemists report “quite 
a range” in ash content. “While it 
appeared early in the crop that the ash 
would be abnormally low, it is now evi- 
dent that in some localities the ash is 
as high as or higher than the 1943 crop,” 
their report states. “The ash content 
of the average grades of bakery flours 
will be very close to old crop standards.” 

Regarding the need for diastatic sup- 
plement, the report states: “The new 
crop flours require a diastatic supple- 
ment either in the form of diastatic malt 
or malt fleur. 
that these materials should be added in 
amounts équivalent to those used on the 
1943 flour.” 


All chemists reported © 


OPA Reverses 
Decision to Use 
U. S. Grades 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has made an about 
face on its earlier decision to require 
processors of fruits and vegetables to 
price the 1944 pack on the basis of U. S. 
grades, following a decision by the con- 
troller general that the rider attached to 
the Deficiency Appropriation Bill spe- 
cifically banned use of these grades in 
pricing such products. 

Previously OPA attorneys had stated 
that there was virtually no material dis- 
tinction between commercial and U. S. 
grades and that U. S. grades were uni- 
versally recognized in commercial prac- 
tice. This position was hotly disputed 
by canners, who took their case to the 
controller general. That officer promptly 
reversed the earlier opinion handed down 
by his office, 

It appears to observers here that OPA 
attorneys, in their zeal to tie pricing 
to U. S. grades, selected the most favor- 
able available opinion, which resulted in 
an earlier contradictory and confusing 
ruling. 

In announcing the OPA about face 
Chester Bowles says that the OPA will 
accept the new ruling, but he contends 
that the prevention of hidden price in- 
creases through up-grading is more diffi- 
cult. As a result of the controller gen- 
eral’s ruling, the OPA will price the 
1944 pack on the basis of existing com- 
mercial grades, 
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WFA BUYS CRACKER FLOUR, 
DEGERMINATED CORN MEAL 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—Announcement 
was made recently by the War Food 
Administration under Award 157 of the 
purchase of 800,000 lbs of soft wheat 
cracker flour from J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. One half that amount 
was patent, enriched flour at $2.75 sack, 
delivered. The remainder of the order 
was straight enriched flour at $2.70 sack, 
delivered. 

C. A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was the leading seller of special 
degerminated yellow, corn meal under 
Award 161 with 1,000,000 Ibs accepted 
at $3.14 ewt, f.o.b. Milwaukee. Other 
sellers under this announcement included 
General Foods, Inc., Kankakee, IIl., 600,- 
000 Ibs at $3.165 cwt, f.o.b. Kankakee; 
and Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co., Inc., 400,- 
000 Ibs at $8.16, f.o.b. Decatur. These 


purchases were for Puerto Rican des- , 


tination, moving through Gulf ports. 

General Foods, Inc., also sold, under 
FSCC 1798, 168,000 lbs of special de- 
germinated yellow corn grits, f.o.b. Kan- 
kakee, at $3.15 cwt. This purchase was 
for, United Kingdom account. 
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NEW ATLANTA MANAGER FOR 
LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Phares T. Diehl, for the last five 
years with the Atlanta office of Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., has been named man- 
ager of that branch, it was announced 
by Harold P. Bell, southern sales man- 
ager for that company. J. T. Williams, 
for the last 12 years with the Atlanta 
office of the Larabee company, has re- 
signed as manager there. He has not 
yet announced his business plans. 
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New Pricing Basis 
for Wholesalers of 
Specialty Cookies 


Wasnincton, D. C.—Wholesalers of 
specialty cookies and crackers who have 
heretofore been pricing under MPR 421 
have been excluded from coverage under 
hat order and henceforth will use their 
highest prices charged during March, 
1942, as ceilings. According to the 
Office of Price Administration, these spe- 
cialty distributors have been at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with manufactur- 
ers of these items who sell direct to 
retailers and who were not covered by 
the provisions of MPR 421. Retailers 
who buy from specialty wholesalers af- 
fected by this price change must recal- 
culate their maximums on the basis of 
their new delivered net cost. The 
action was taken in amendments to MPR 
421, 422, 423, 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SWEDISH BREAD RATION HIGHER 
The Swedish bread ration, in terms of 

flour, was increased to 1,250 grams per 
week for normal consumers in February, 
after having remained virtually un- 
changed at 1,167 grams for the preceding 
two years. The composition of the bread 
is also to be changed, according to re- 
ports, with a larger: proportion of wheat 
and a reduced amount of rye included in 
the ration. That change is attributed to 
the decline in the 1943 rye crop and the 
corresponding increase in wheat. 
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LARGER OFFERINGS BREAK 
KANSAS CITY FEED GRAINS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Feed grains are 
breaking at Kansas City, barley prices 
losing 5@8ce on Aug. 7, with offerings 
increasing and buyers showing less in- 
terest than for many months. Oats 
prices are softer and grain sorghums 
seem unsteady. 

The combination of the feeding of low 
test wheat and other farm grains in the 
country, the liquidation of livestock, and 
the diminishing storage space that makes 
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PILLSBURY PLANS EXPANSION 
AS PART OF POSTWAR PROGRAM 


ik Ait 


elevator interests less anxious to build 
up a stock, all contribute to the situa- 
tion. 

Barley sold as low as $1 bu for No. 4, 
scaling up to $1.12 for 47-lb barley. Buy- 
ers remain indifferent. On Aug. 8 barley 
receipts totaled 96 cars and 16 cars of 
oats were received. These were the 
largest receipts of such grains for many 
weeks. Feed manufacturers do not ap- 
pear interested at present, due to con- 

tinued slow demand for mixed feeds. 
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BRIEF ILLNESS FATAL TO 
JOHN W. ENRIGHT, TOLEDO 


Torevo, On1o.—John W. Enright, 57, 
sales manager, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, died Aug. 4, of pneumonia, after 
an illness of only a few days following 
a business trip to Washington with Paul 
Marshall, of Chicago, in connection with 
the subsidy situation of the soft wheat 
milling industry. 

In Washington he was stricken with 
heat prostration, was taken to a_hos- 
pital on his return, and died of pneu- 
monia a few days later. 

He had been with the Mennel Milling 
Co. since 1912, serving in various capac- 
ities, notably as traffic manager for a 
number of years, office manager and since 
1927 in charge of sales. He had a pene- 
trating, analytical, legal mind, which 
made him an able protagonist, and was 
widely known and respected in the trade 
and among his many friends, to whom his 
sudden death comes as a great shock. 

Surviving are his widow, a son, a 
brother and two grandchildren. 
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FORM NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 

New York, N. Y.—W. V. Purcell, who 
recently resigned his association with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and T. Ueland, 
flour broker in this market for many 
years, are now associated in the broker- 
age business with an office in 310 Prod- 
uce Exchange. They will represent the 
Stanard-Tilton Division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill, and the 
Arnold Milling Co. of Sterling, Kansas. 





Smaller Wheat Usage for Feed 
Seen as Rein on Disappearance 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Domestic disap- 
pearance of wheat in 1944-45 may not 
be as large as the record of 1,290,000,000 
bus in 1943-44, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Utilization for 
food, seed and alcohol is expected to 
be slightly larger than in the year just 
past, when these three items were about 
545,000,000, 79,000,000 and 107,000,000 
bus, respectively. 

The quantity of wheat fed in 1943-44 
totaled about 517,000,000 bus, of which 
100,000,000 were fed. on farms where 
grown, the remainder being domestic and 





imported wheat purchased. The quantity 
of wheat to be fed out of the present 
crop will depend upon the outcome of 
the corn crop. On the basis of present 
prospects, 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 bus 
might be so used. 

Exports will depend upon the progress 
of the war. Last year they totaled less 
than 50,000,000 bus and in the current 
year are expected to be substantially 
larger. 

Estimated distribution ,of wheat in 
continental United States for a period 
of years, is shown in the following table: 


c————— Disappearance 
Year begin- z Total dis- Stocks Total 
ning July Food Feed Other appearance June 30 supplies 
ag million bus million bus million bus million bus million bus million Ibs 
4 179.7 196.2 865.5 312.5 1,178.0 
190.2 205.7 878.7 375.3 1,254.0 
143.1 118.4 753.9 377.7 1,131.6 
102.6 106.2 657.2 272.9 930.1 
113.6 95.9 668.6 146.9 $14.5 
99.1 94.7 668.3 140.4 808.7 
112.7 108.9 702.0 102.8 804.8 
129.8 197.5 804.6 163.1 957.7 
153.1 185.0 823.3 250.0 1,073.3 
108.2 121.2 711.8 279.7 991.5 
114.0 111.7 711.6 384.9 1,096.5 
114.5 95.6 699.6 632.1 1,331.7 
2 306.4 153.2 985.6 621.7 1,607.3 
3 516.8 229.8 1,291.6 316.4 1,608.0 
EE eS ae Sie ioe "1,444.2 


* Excluding imports which are expected to continue but at greatly reduced rate, 
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Re-Employment of Returning Service People and Retention of ° 
Present Employees Included in Plans—Net Earnings 


at $1,163,547 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Plans covering 
the return to the payroll of military 
personnel on leave, the retention of pres- 
ent employees, and the offer of positions 
to capable young men and women who 
have recently graduated from schools 
and colleges and are now in the armed 
forces are the highlights of the annual 
report of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
With the immediate war food problem 
practically solved, the job ahead is to 
make food an important voice at the 
peace table, Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of the company, stated in his report. 

The company, which is celebrating 
the diamond jubilee of its founding on 
the Northwest frontier in 1869, is ex- 
panding and diversifying its operations, 
the report says. These activities in- 
clude plans for present personnel, the 
placing of returned military personnel, 
new jobs to produce new lines and in- 
creased amounts of present products. 

The financial statement reports net 
earnings for the year after deduction 
of all charges at $1,163,547.54. This is 
equal to $2.12 a share, compared with 
$2.13 a share last year and $1.89 a share 
the preceding year. On May 29, 1944, 
the company paid its 68th consecutive 
dividend, making total dividends of $1.25 
a share for the year, the same amount 
as paid last year. 

The company’s net current assets in- 
creased from $16,069,716.73 at the be- 
ginning of the year to $16,444,925.99 at 
the end of the year, an increase of 
$375,209.26. 

The reserve for postwar abnormal ex- 
penses was increased by $200,000, mak- 
ing a total of $800,000 now set aside to 
provide for obsolescence of _ special 
equipment for producing and packaging 
special foods for the armed forces, for 
adjustments in connection with re-em- 
ployment of returning service men and 
women, and other abnormal expenses 
arising from a return to peacetime op- 
eration. 

Regarding postwar employment plans, 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the 
company, who presents the annual re- 
port, says: 

“Your company is committed to the 
policy of taking back into the organ- 
ization all military personnel who choose 
to return after being mustered out. 
Your company also hopes and plans to 
keep the intelligent and efficient person- 
nel employed in the past few years. 
Further, it is hoped to employ additional 
capable young men and women who have 
recently graduated from schools and 
colleges and are now in the Armed 
Forces. f 

“It may be asked where all this addi- 
tional personnel can be placed. How- 
ever, with the expansion now planned 
for new lines of foods and feeds in the 
future, plus the critical manpower situ- 
ation at the present time, there will 
be a need for an increase in personnel. 

“Many additional new Pillsbury prod- 
ucts would now be manufactured if in- 
gredients and containers were avail- 
able. It would have been possible to in- 
crease the manufaeture of many of our 
present products if shortages of all types 


did not limit production. All this will 
require additional personnel for normal 
times.” 

Introduction of a series of new pack- 
ages for seven Pillsbury grocery pro- 
ducts which feature a new Pillsbury 
trademark and modernized design was 
announced, 

The report tells of a new’ division, 
Pillsbury Soy Mills, established at Cen- 
terville, Iowa, and of the near com- 
pletion of a soybean solvent extraction 
plant at Clinton, Iowa. This latter will 
be one of the most modern soybean 
plants in the United States. 

“The soybean,” the report states, “is 
one of the most important crops in 
our agricultural economy. The exten- 
sion of Pillsbury activities into this field 
represents another step by Pillsbury 
management to broaden and diversify 
its operations. Soy meal, the by-prod- 
uct of soybean processing, is one of the 
principal ingredients required by our 
Pillsbury Feed Mills division in the pro- 
duction of Pillsbury’s Best commercial 
feeds.” 

The report adds that “the chief by- 
product of our wheat flour mills also 
represents an important commercial feed 
ingredient. We are, therefore, directing 
our expansion toward further use.of our 
own products in the fields with which 
we are already familiar, and in which 
we have shown a successful record to 
date.” 

The company has continued to produce 
“fighting foods” for the military serv- 
ices as well as for civilian use. 

“During the past year research ac- 
tivities,” the report says, “have again 
been devoted largely to the development 
of products for use by the nation’s 
armed forces. Chief among these is 
the new disk-type compressed Pillsbury 
cereal, also a premixed, precooked whole 
wheat and soy flaked cereal, and, in ad- 
dition, dehydrated bean and green pea 
soups. Some of these products have 
most interesting prospects for the post- 
war and domestic market. 

“In addition to the many research 
projects in progress in our own labora- 
tories, your company is participating in 
a number of outstanding joint research 
programs with other organizations, and 
has, during the year, established a series 
of research projects in leading universi- 
ties.” 

During the year the home service de- 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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MISSISSIPPI ENRICHMENT 
POSTPONED TO FEBRUARY 


Jackson, Miss.—The effective date of 
the flour and bread enrichment law. in 
Mississippi has been extended from Sept. 
1, 1944, to Feb. 1, 1945, according to a 
recent announcement by the State Board 
of Health. 
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BUILDING ADDITION TO PLANT 

Lovisvittxe, Ky.—An addition, to cost 
about $15,000, is being built by Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., to its Oven-Ready 
biscuit plant here. 
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INTEREST IN FLOUR DECREASES 
FOLLOWING SUBSIDY REDUCTION 


Usual Pattern of Waiting Following Month-End Buying Is Re- 
peated—Sagging Wheat Prices and War Talk Add to Uncer- 
tainty—Mills Would Like Shipping Directions . 


Running true to the pattern of recent 
months, flour business subsequent to the 
August subsidy announcement dropped 
off sharply. Government buying was nil 
-and regular trade seemed content to mark 
time and await developments between now 
and the time for the September subsidy 

action. Sagging 

wheat markets are 

not conducive to im- 

portant flour buying, 

and neither are the 

frequently expressed 
opinions of almost everyone except the 
military authorities that the war in 
Europe might end before the snow flies. 
Official announcements that the wartime 
structure of agricultural price support 
will continue for two years after the 
war ends do not seem to allay the fears 
of some people that a collapse in values 
might follow the cessation of hostilities. 
Slowness of shipping directions on re- 
cent liberal bookings is becoming of 
More concern to most mills than the 
addition of new sales. As compared with 
the preceding week, sales figures show a 
slight increase, but this is due to a: lag 
in reporting on the late July business. 

The week was a quiet one with spring 
wheat mills, since neither lend-lease nor 
army buying was in evidence and both 
bakery and family flour distributors were 
uninterested. Most of the trade is be- 
lieved to be well covered for 60 days or 
more and is waiting to see how the 
spring wheat crop turns out. Some, who 
are already paying carrying charges 
on delinquent contracts, do not feel like 
adding to their commitments yet. The 
reported sales of several round lots of 
low protein, southwestern clears to the 
distilling trade has lessened the pressure 
on the domestic clear market, spring 
wheat millers say, and accumulated 
stocks have again been cleaned up. 
Prices paid, however, are said to have 
been unsatisfactory. Most mills are car- 
rying more unfilled business on their 
books than is customary at this season, 
and therefore are not pushing sales, but 
they would welcome directions to enable 
them to increase running time and care 
for the pressing millfeed demand. 

Sales figures for the week are mislead- 
ing, since they include pre-subsidy sales 
made over the previous week-end, but 
not included in the report for that pe- 
riod. They show spring wheat flour busi- 
ness representing 97% of capacity, com- 
pared with 109% the previous week and 
65% a year ago. 

Buying fell off in the Southwest fol- 
lowing the subsidy change and mills re- 
laxed their selling pressure, Sales, in- 
cluding the last two days of July, 
amounted to 128% of capacity, com- 
pared with 85% the previous week and 
58% a year ago. Most classes of trade 
have settled back to a waiting attitude, 
but millers believe there will be another 
rush of business late this month if wheat 
stays on the floor and there are any in- 
dications of further subsidy reduction. 
It is assumed by some that when spring 
wheat moves in volume, values used by 
subsidy mathematicians will be lowered 


and the September allowance for hard 
wheat will be much lower. Clears are 
slow. Milling operations continue at 
about the same pace as recently, perhaps 
slightly lower for the southwestern area 
as a whole. 

The general trade at Buffalo was 
very much improved and some substan- 
tial sales were consummated. Bakers 
led the field, but practically all buyers 
had the feeling that no radical change 
would take place in the next 90 days to 
disturb normal market trends. Although 
shipping directions have been fair, pro- 
duction is somewhat lower than a week 
ago. 

Immediately following the subsidy 
change, all buying at New York ceased. 
Sales in the closing days of July appar- 
ently filled buyers’ needs and nothing 
more than scattered buying is anticipated 
until the close of the month. Such slight 
interest as there is centers on springs, 
due to lack of high gluten offerings from 
Kansas. Texas mills are offering in New 
York, but they were out of the market 
so long that buyers are slow to again 
show interest. At Boston, a moderate 
volume of new business was placed just 
prior to the new subsidy rates. The 
sales were mostly of medium or small size, 
however, for 30 to 60 days’ requirements. 
Aggressiveness of mill agents in press- 
ing for business is uncovering few sales, 
as buyers appear to be awaiting the ap- 
proach of the September subsidy before 
renewing interest. 

Chicago sales dropped off and only 
seattered orders were booked after the 
subsidy change. Family trade also was 
quiet. Shipping directions and deliv- 
eries on old orders were fair. Central 
states millers feel the elimination of the 
soft wheat subsidy constitutes discrim- 
ination and mills at Toledo have been 
unable to do much business in competi- 
tion with Pacific Coast soft wheat offer- 
ings. New business at St, Louis has 
been rather light the past week, although 
a few large parcels were booked to 
blenders. Most sales are confined to 
family flours for 60 to 120 days’ ship- 
ment. Directions on old orders are less 
active. 

In the Southeast, Nashville reports a 
few one- and two-carlot sales of soft 
wheat patent flour sold for immediate 
to 30 days’ shipment and some fair book- 
ings of low protein flour for up to 120 
days’ delivery. The majority of buyers, 
however, are cautious, in view of a 20@ 
30c advance in prices on the August sub- 
sidy change. Southern and southeastern 
buyers look for a decline in prices should 
the war end suddenly and do not want 
to be long a lot of flour. 





Correction 
In a news story that appeared in this 
journal last week, the price per sack 
of semolina sold by the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co, to the War Food Administra- 
tion appeared incorrectly. The price 
should Have read $3.541, sack. 
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Pacific Northwest flour markets have 
become quiet, following the rush of 
business in recent weeks. Mills are well 
sold..ahead and.are not pressing -for 
additional business. Government in- 
quiries indicated some additional offers 
would be asked for soon: Milling opera- 
tions continue at about full capacity. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed a decrease of 88,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. The 
total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue NortHwesternN Miter, accounting 
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for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,162,736 sacks, against 
3,250,405 the previous week, A year ago, 
when the mills reporting accounted for 
67% of the total output, the figure was 
2,996,537 sacks. Two years ago, when 
the reporting mills represented 64%, the 
output was 2,684,537 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,431,886. An 
increase of 7,000 sacks occurred in the 
Northwest. All other regions reported 
decreases, as follows: Southwest 16,000 
sacks, Buffalo 29,000, central and south- 
eastern states 21,000, and Pacific Coast 


30,000. 





LESS URGENT FEED DEMAND ALLOWS 
MIXERS TO CATCH UP 


sain 
Usage of Grains and Hay Cuts Supplemental Requirements — 
Eastern Dry States Inquiring for Feed—Wheat Millfeeds 
and Corn Still Tight—Prices Steady 


Except in the case of wheat millfeeds 
and corn which remain exceedingly 
tight and in good demand, supplies of 
feedstuffs are balancing fairly well with 
current requirements of consumers. In- 
creasing availability of new small feed 
grains in the North- 
west, along with am- 
ple supplies of hay 
and _ cultivated pas- 
turage over wide 
areas, is holding a 
damper on the demand for supplemental 
feeds. At the same time, output of the 
products from which most of the feed 
supplements are seecured as offal, con- 
tinues at wartime pace. With this com- 
bination, mixers have been able to make 
good progress in cleaning up back or- 
ders for commercial feeds and get in 
position to handle the increase in de- 
mand which may logically be expected 
with the disappearance of green feeds 
later on. Labor shortage in some proc- 





essing plants is curtailing output of some 
by-products more than is the scarcity of 
raw materials. The general feed price 
structure continues. steady. 

Effects of the prolonged drouth in the 
central. Atlantic and southeastern states 
are showing up in increased calls for 
grains, by-product feeds and hay in 
middle western surplus areas. In most 
of the dry states, oats, barley and wheat 
matured ahead of drouth damage and 
there are fairly good supplies on hand. 
Pastures and hay crops, however, failed 
some time ago, so that seasonal utiliza- 
tion of green feeds has not been possible 
in the worst affected areas. Kentucky is 
calling for shipments of dairy hay, and 
alfalfa merchants in the Kansas City 
area report increasing inquiries from 
other southeastern states. Semi-official 
observers have expressed the opinion 
that the bushelage return from the east- 
ern corn belt will fall short of earlier 

(Continued on page 27.) 





Semolina Mills Grind Federal 
Business; Domestic Trade Slow 


Domestic inquiry for semolinas is 
very light, with current sales confined 
largely to clears. Durum mills in the 
Minneapolis area. are operating more 
than 50% of their time on lend-lease or- 
ders. In addition to this business, which 
is shipped direct as semolinas, mills have 
been working on orders for high gluten 
semolinas from manufacturers, who, in 
turn, are filling contracts entered into 
with the government for spaghetti and 
allied products for export. Were it not 
for this business, the durum mills would 
be operating slowly, since directions on 
regular domestic business are hard to 
get. On the little new business that is 
booked, prices are said to be 3@5c cwt 
under ceilings. 

Trading remains slow in Buffalo, with 
no material change in prices resulting 
from the reduction of Ic in the durum 
subsidy. Shipping directions on old or- 
ders are fair to good. Recent interest 
shown in semolina: at New York hasso 
far failed to develop into actual busi- 
ness. Current sales are of a fill-in char- 
acter to augment previous bookings. 
Philadelphia reports a dull trade, with 
prices little changed, and similar re- 


ports are furnished by Pittsburgh. dis- 
tributors. 

A few small, scattered sales were re- 
ported the past week by Chicago 
semolina handlers, but business general- 
ly is light. Shipping instructions on old 
orders are encouraging, however. Both 
new sales and deliveries on previous 
bookings are quiet at St. Louis. 

(Note: Semolina quotations appear 
in the flour price table on page 30.) 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Aug. 7, were as fol- 
lows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Hard Amber ...$1.58@1:61 $1.54% 
2 Hard Amber ... 1.57@1.61 1.54% 
3 Hard Amber ... 1.56@1.59 1.52% 
4 Hard Amber ... 1.54@1.57 eee 
5 Hard Amber ... 1.52@1.55 sees 
1 Amber Durum .. 1.55@1.59 1.54% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly 

production 

Pi ee ee Ae ee Peer eee TL *171,441 
Previous week «....5.¢seseseeees 192,032 
BK A A ee ere 161,279 
Crop year 

production 

Joely. tiAum. 6, 19660 0 ad cede 859,824 
pS dae Be ee Ae) eee ra 799,695 


*8 companies reporting. 
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Wheat Prices Sag as Storage 





Space Dwindles 


Lack of Elevator Room Seen as Snag for 


Support 


Rapid filling of storage space and in- 
dications that the government support 
program might break down from sheer 
lack of room to put grain, served to 
depress wheat prices moderately the past 
Hedge selling of rather liberal 
proportions in both 
the Northwest and 
Southwest, quiet flour 
trade and increas- 
ing speculations con- 
cerning the proxim- 
ity of: peace in the European theater, 
also contributed to the easier feeling. 
Supply statistics, both domestic and in- 
ternational, are bearish, despite the 
heavy inroads made into accumulated 
reserves during the past year. 

Wheat futures closed 114,@2%%c lower 
for the week, with September at Chicago 
ending at $1.54, at Minneapolis $1.491,, 
and at Kansas City $1.477%. Rye futures 
lost 5%@8%c for the week. Chicago 
September closed at $1.0434 and Minne- 
apolis at $1.081,. 

Arrivals of wheat at Minneapolis are 
running well below a year ago, due part- 
ly to a shortage of cars, Harvesting is 
under way in southern sections of the 
spring wheat area, but as yet the move- 
ment has not developed volume. Mill- 
ing demand has been rather moderate the 
last few ‘days and price declines have 
been more pronounced in Minneapolis 
than in the Southwest, despite the slow- 
ness of the new movement. As the 
period closed, market prices were almost 
in line for CCC support buying, which 
has been announced at $1.52 for No. 1 
wheat in storage. 

The following table gives the approxi- 
mate relationships of cash spring wheat 
to futures at Minneapolis on Aug. 7. ~ 


week, 





Future 
+ No, 3 


Basis Mi polis September 


No. 1 No. 2 

Protein— DNS. DNS. DNS. 
Below 13%.. 3 cover 2%cover 2 cover 
13 % 3%c over 3 cover 2%c over 
+. @ cover 6%cover 6 cover 
12 cover 1l¥%c over 11 cover 


Southwestern wheat receipts at nine 
markets dropped to 10,702 cars last week, 
compared with over 13,000 the previous 
week and 7,653 a year ago. Kansas 
City received 1,061 cars on Aug. 7, the 
seventh day of the crop that receipts 
have exceeded 1,000 cars. Prices show 
moderate weakness, with 12 to 12.40% 
protein bringing 2@381,c over Kansas 
City September for No. 1, and the scale 
remaining le for each one quarter per 
cent protein above that level. Lower 
test weight wheat offerings are large 
and this has helped to weaken the price 
Structure as elevators fill up. Only 5,- 
000,000 to 7,000,000 bus of space remains 
at Kansas City. The CCC bought heay- 
ily as the market drifted lower and now 
the market is at or below the support 
price of $1.50 bu for No. ‘1 wheat in 
Store. . Grain men attach considerable 
signifieance to the faet that market pres- 
sure has been strong enough to press 
values lower in the face of the support 
program. 

Red wheat is going begging at Kansas 
City, as prices remain out of line with 
central states wheat, and soft wheat 
millers in the Kansas City zone suffer 
as a result. The wheat is reported from 








Program—Peace Talk a Factor 


8c to 10c out of line with the Illinois- 
Ohio area. 

Premiums for cash wheat over the 
September future at Kansas City on 
Aug. 7, are shown in the following table: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90&less 1 @1% 0 @1 *%@*1 
12.00-12.40 2 @ 3% %@ 2 *1 @1 
13.00-13.40 6%@ 8% 4 @7 2 @4 
14.00-14.40 10 @12 8%@11 5 @7 
15.00-15.40 14 @16 12 @14 9 @11 
16.00-16.40 18 @19% 16 @17% 13 @15 
17.00 &up 21 @22 20 @21 17% @19 

RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
Allproteins 1 @ 3% 0 @ 2% *1 @1% 


*Discounts under September. 

CCC is still buying wheat in Texas at 
$1.58 bu for ‘No. 1, in store, but storage 
space is limited. Some mills are unable 
to buy any more than their daily grind, 
due to lack of room. At Fort Worth, 
No. 1 hard up to 12% protein is quoted 
at $1.553, and 12.50% protein 1c more, 
for local distribution. Favorable billing 
wheat, with 13% protein, for northern 
shipment, is quoted at $1.583,@1.59%,, 
with a scale up for higher protein. 

In the Pacific Northwest, cash wheat 
prices are somewhat lower than a week 
ago. Open market trading is reported 
light, influenced by lack of any impor- 
tant demand from buyers and absence 
of selling pressure from the country. 
Only a few growers are releasing wheat 
at current bids, the majority of them 
holding supplies in the country. Last 
week, Puget Sound and Columbia River 
terminals had 800 cars, of which Port- 
land received 250. Soft white and or- 
dinary protein hard red winter were 
quoted at $1.45 bu on Aug. 5, and west- 
ern red at $1.47, all basis No. 1, in bulk, 
15 days’ shipment, coast delivery. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOUR NEW EXCHANGE MEMBERS 
New York, N. Y.—Four new members 
to the New York Produce Exchange 
have been elected by the board of man- 
agers. They include Alexander I. Bopp, 
of Quain, Nugent & Co., grain brokers; 
Fred L, A. Oettinger, of the Bunge 
Corp., as regular members, and Walter 
Scott Brooks, of M. C..King Co., broker 
of cottonseed products, and Beeber 
Gross, grain and flour solicitor for the 
Reading Co., as associate members. 
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BURLAP SUPPLY EXPECTED 
TO MEET QUARTERLY NEEDS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Burlap purchased 
this year by the government’s repre- 
sentative is beginning to arrive and 
with the continued availability of ship- 
ping space, it is expected that supplies 
will be sufficient. at the present rate of 
consumption to run through the next 
quarter. However, while jute seems suf- 
ficient for present needs, the trade feels 
that. a ‘sudden end to the war might 
find. mills unable to meet any expanded 
demand. Raw jute and jute cloth would 
be required by many interests in many 
parts of the world for which the les- 
sened carryover is not considered ade- 
quate. 

Only .a few small isolated lots of 
sheetings and osnaburgs were released 
during the week in spite of pressure 
from bag manufacturers. Supplies con- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Previous Aug. 7, Aug. 8, Aug. 9, 

Aug. 5, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Northwest 694,824 687,925 652,454 586,247 530,578 
Southwest = + 1,156,181 1,172,082 1,094,440 977,789 996,423 
ED - Webs tc boGisedscasins Ces 447,918 476,542 434,138 387,864 378,552 
Central and Southeast ....... 527,846 548,739 517,000 414,750 373,233 
North Pacific Coast .......... 335,967 365,117 298,505 317,887 152,600 
SOE: eta dewitee's Viweees 3,1€2,736 3,250,405 2,996,537 2,684,537 2,431,386 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 13 67 64 64 


*Partly estimated, 


Percentage of activity———_—_____, 


Crop year flour production 
rc _- July 1 to-——_—, 





Aug. 8, Aug. 9, Aug. 5, Aug. 7, 

1942 1941 1944 1943 
54 48 3,372,138 3,251,698 
70 72 5,879,025 6,026,668 
67 64 2,282,698 2,359,780 
61 57 2,617,862 2/794,007 
80 38 1,800,911 1,322,621 
64 60 15,943,634 15,754,774 





Aug. 5, - Previous Aug. 7, 
1944 week 1943 
Northwest ....... 71 70 64 
Southwest ....... 85 84 79 
po errs Per 77 82 75 
Central and 8S. E. 67 69 70 
No. Pacific Coast 81 89 72 
Rtas «6.6% 76 79 72 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 30-Aug. 5.. 814,380 731,606 89 
Previous week .. 814,380 721,668 89 
Year ago ...... 814,380 695,795 85 
Two years ago.. 814,380 595,195 73 
Five-year AVeCTAgZe .....cesescevese 72 
Ten-year AVeTAGS ......cereveesess 77 
Kansas City 
July 30-Aug. 5.. 352,800 250,229 61 
Previous week .. 352,800 273,753 78 
Year ago .....; 352,800 218,408 62 
Two years ago.. 352,800 219,369 62 
Five-year Average .......ceseeeees 67 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....esecesscseees 74 
Wichita 
July 30-Aug. 5.. 111,132 75,557 68 
Previous week .. 111,132 89,505 81 
Year ago ...... 111,132 85,787 77 
Two years ago.. 111,132 73,561 66 
Salina 
July 30-Aug. 5.. 109,956 98,789 90 
Previous week .. 109,956 87,516 79 
ZOar. ACO. .6.ss5 109,956 94,450 86 
Two years ago.. 109,956 89,664 80 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 





Seattle and T District 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 

July 30-Aug. 5 .. 269,100 187,166 70 
Previous week .. 269,100 225,400 84 
Year ago ...... 215,600 196,829 73 
Two years ago.. 256,368 205,457 80 
Five-year average .........eeee08s 68 
TOR-VORs” RVOTERS ooo oo vedcacedvar 64 
Portland District 
July 30-Aug. 5.. 143,200 148,801 104 
Previous week .. 143,200 139,717 98 
Year ago ...... 143,200 101,676 71 
Two years ago.. 143,864 112,430 79 
Five-year average ........eeseeees 76 
Ten-year AVETAZE .....ecceecesseee 74 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
July 30-Aug. 5.. 660,498 416,312 63 
Previous week .. 660,498 413,971 63 
Year ago ...... 738,822 395,982 54 
Two years ago.. 738,822 389,616 53 
PRVO+FORC. AVETHSS. 2... vc cevccscsecs 50 
POU POF BVETATS 20 ix. cbc cscctecvesee 50 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 30-Aug. 5.. 318,120 278,512 88 
Previous week .. 318,120 278,954 86 
pC Be ease 319,284 256,472 80 
Two years ago.. 353,388 196,631 56 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeees 61 
Ten-year A@VETABE .......ecsveseeee 56 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output. _ tivity 
July 30-Aug. 5.. 792,240 527,846 67 
Previous week .. 792,240 548,739 69 
Year ago ...... 738,702 517,000 70 
*Two years ago.. 677,846 414,750 61 
Five-year Average ...... cece eeees 62 
Ten-year AVCTAZE .... ccs cececesees 63 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported, 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output = _ tivity 
July 30-Aug. 5 .. 577,416 447,918 77 
Previous week .. 577,416 476,542 82 
WOOF . BF. vows 577,416 434,138 75 
Two years ago.. 577,416 387,864 67 
Five-year AVeCrTage ...... ee eeeceeee 70 
Ten-year A@Verage .......eseeseceee 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


July 31-Aug. 5.. 25,257 162,781 13,898 
Previous week .. 30,480 13,818 
Two weeks ago 28,603 14,448 
1943 .caveccver - 26,617 158,037 13,186 
BOGE  ccvccsocces 23,664 141,931 11,382 
1940 cc cncevens 23,771 141,130 10,171 
BOEO —  cccccccsee 21,339 130,641 10,373 
Five-yr. average 24,090 146,904 11,802 


7--—Buffalo— 7~—-Combined—, 


77,649 8,570 51,056 47,725 291,486 
9,118 53,416 
8,535 51,586 
70,970 8,306 49,371 48,009 278,378 
65,769 7,421 43,679 42,367 251,380 
65,658 7,243 41,707 41,185 248,495 
60,366 6,727 41,160 38,439 232,167 
68,082 7,653 5,395 43,545 260,381 





tinue tight as recent takings by the 
army have further built up their stocks 
and kept civilian supplies at a low ebb. 
Even if the price situation is cleaned 
up, shortages of labor and other fac- 
tors are expected to curtail production. 
Although the demand. exceeds the 
supply, it-is noted by. the trade that 
covering of future bag needs is not 
sought. . The possibility of an earlier 
end to the war than was indicated a 
year ago causes buyers to favor a hand- 
» to-mouth policy and to await the de- 


cline of direct military needs and the 
increase of foreign feeding requirements. 

Bemis. Bro. Bag Co.’s_ cotton in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.74 as compared with 
17.41 a year ago. 
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SPRING WHEAT NEARS MATURITY 
UNDER HOT, SUNSHINY. WEATHER 


Bulk of Crop Appears to Have Escaped Rust Damage—Harvest 
Well Under Way—Winter Wheat Mostly in, Except Weed 
Trouble in Western Kansas—Corn Opinions Vary 


Rapid completion of southwestern win- 
ter wheat harvesting and widespread ex- 
pansion ‘in spring wheat cutting in the 
Northwest have been favored by gen- 
erally satisfactory weather conditions 
the past week. Hot, sunshiny weather 
has brought the spring crop to maturity 
without material rust damage, except in 
South Dakota. Generally ample mois- 
ture supplies have filled the heads nicely 
and a Chicago crop reporting service 
issued an estimate during the week indi- 
cating that the outturn of spring wheat 
may even exceed the optimistic July fore- 
cast. 

Spring wheat in North Dakota is re- 
ported good to excellent and harvesting 
has begun in southern and eastern coun- 
ties. High temperatures caused too 
rapid ripening of some grain and some 
shrinkage is reported in western North 
Dakota. In speaking of the spring 
wheat belt as a whole, the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. states that the crop has 
escaped important rust damage except 
‘in -those areas where nonresistant types 
comprise a significant proportion of the 
acreage, notably eastern and south cen- 
tral South Dakota. In the heavily in- 
fected areas, yields of bread wheat have 
been reduced and the quality of durum 
wheat has undoubtedly been affected. 
Barley appears to have been damaged 
more from rust than wheat in South Da- 
kota, with oats coming through the best 
of all grains. The northern Red River 
Valley and North Dakota will prove the 
source of the most desirable barley pro- 
duced in the Northwest. 


MONTANA WINTER WHEAT RIPE 


Winter wheat in parts of central and 
north central Montana is now ripe, with 
growers waiting until moisture in the 
grain is reduced enough to make the 
crop ready for combining. Much spring 
wheat in that state varies from the soft 
dough to hard dough and the crop is 
expected to mature earlier than last 
year. Dry weather in July caused pre- 
mature ripening in northern Montana. 
While it is still too early to compare 
spring grain yields, the northern tier of 
Montana counties west of Havre is. ex- 
pected to return lower yields than last 
year. 

Harvesting of winter wheat is now 
approaching completion in the later por- 
tions of the main belt, except in western 
Kansas, where excessive weediness from 
unseasonable rains has hindered or pre- 
vented_ harvesting. Many fields have 
been abandoned because of the heavy 
weed growth and it appears that a sub- 
stantial bushelage will be deducted from 
the large total in prospect before the 
prolonged rains set in. Wheat that has 
been piled on the ground in Kansas be- 
cause of lack of storage space is moving 
to elevators gradually, but losses have 
been heavy, due to excessive moisture. 
The wet weather has retarded the plowing 
of stubble land and this work is not com- 
pleted in any section of the state. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT ON GROUND 


A large amount of wheat remains piled 
on the ground in the panhandle area of 


Oklahoma, due to car shortage. Thresh- 
ing is about completed after some delay 
from rains. Soil is in good condition for 
stubble plowing, however. This work is 
well advanced in northwestern and cen- 
tral counties, but lagging in the eastern 
and southwestern areas. 

The outlook for small grains in Ne- 
braska is unchanged, except that in the 
panhandle counties, the damage from 
black stem rust is turning out less than 
expected earlier. Harvesting is in full 
swing. Rapid advance in_ harvesting 
winter wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
is reported, although some late fields 
have been damaged by heat and dryness. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Apart from a slight deterioration in 
the general condition in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, western Canada’s crop 
outlook continues favorable. Harvesting 
operations are getting under way at 
many points in the southern areas, but 
in the north, cutting will not be general 
for two or three weeks. 

A fair quantity of barley has been cut 
in the southern sections. The Winnipeg 
Tribune, in its crop report last week, 
indicated an average wheat yield for 
Manitoba of 23 bus per acre, an average 
of 18 bus for Saskatchewan and the 
same for Alberta. Tentative estimates of 
western Canada’s 1944 wheat production 
range from 400,000,000 to 480,000,000 
bus. Reports suggest that Manitoba and 
eastern Saskatchewan will produce 
heavy yields of oats and barley. 


CORN OPINIONS MIXED 


Additional spotted rains have occurred 
in the corn belt, but the previous pro- 
longed drouth so depleted moisture re- 
serves that conditions are not entirely 
favorable. Opinions concerning the ex- 
tent of actual damage that has occurred 
so far to corn and soybeans in the east- 
ern part of the main belt are consider- 
ably mixed. Two weeks ago, it was 
widely reported that irreparable damage 
had already been sustained. These re- 
ports are contested to a noteworthy de- 
gree by the Bennett-Galvin estimate re- 
leased in Chicago this week which places 
the corn crop at. 3,004,000,000 bus, or 
about 25,000,000 bus above the July offi- 
cial forecast. 
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Rust Shrinks Colorado 
Wheat Crop One Fourth 


Denver, Coro.—In the last month, 
wheat prospects have declined around 
25% in eastern Colorado and the pan- 
handle of Nebraska. Whereas, the gov- 
ernment estimate for Colorado last 
month was 15,000,000 bus, grain men 
here doubt if growers would get more 
than 10,000,000 bus when the harvest 
is in, 

From Akron to Wray, Colo., and from 
Holyoke -to ‘Sterling ‘and over ‘to Sidney, 
Neb.; there-has_ been: severe rust damage. 
Around: Kimball,’ Neb;, where growers 
had prospects of having as good an out- 
put as in 1948, elevator men now esti- 
mate the 1944 wheat: crop will only be. 


about 50% of the 1943 production. The 
wheat is of inferior quality, also. 

Around Denver, where mills have 
started to take in new wheat, the grain 
is good quality, rust damage appar- 
ently being much less than in the eastern 
section of the state. 
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Custom Harvesters Balk 
on Weedy Kansas Fields 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Early season 
estimates of Kansas wheat production 
may turn out more nearly accurate than 
late guesses, grain men here assert. 
Abandonment due to wet weather has 
been large in the western area. Custom 
harvesters have refused to take on the 
weed-infested fields in most sections in 
the past week, according to reports. 

The late cut wheat is light, full of 
weed seed and causing no end of grief 
to elevator men, already beset by a car 
stringency. 

Movement to Hutchinson last week 
barely reached 2,000 cars, due to inabil- 
ity of line stations to get cars. This 
compares with 2,325 for the previous 
week. 
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MEXICAN FLAXSEED ACREAGE 

The 1944 flaxseed crop in the state of 
Sonora, Mexico, is estimated at 394,000 
to 433,000 bus as compared with ap- 
proximately 827,000 bus in 1943. This 
state accounted for 72% of the total 
1943 production of 1,145,000 bus, and 
75% of the 1942 crop of 1,163,000 bus. 
Prior to that year, production in So- 
nora barely exceeded 4,000 bus a year. 
Production of flaxseed in Mexico has 
been sufficient for domestic requirements 
only since 1941, when wartime acreage 
expansion was begun. The decline in 
the 1944 flaxseed production in Sonora 
is due largely to diversion of acreage 
back to higher priced food grains, the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. 
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BUFFALO ELEVATORS AT CAPACITY 

Burrato, N. Y.—Grain in storage in 
local commercial elevators continues to 
remain near the capacity mark. Ship- 
ments are arriving under permit only 
and a guarantee of unloading space must 
accompany each shipment. About 19,- 
000,000 bus are scheduled to be unloaded 
during August and grain men report 
that export movement has dropped off 
sharply because of a lack of space at 
seaboard. The week’s report of the 
Corn Exchange shows 28,468,263 bus in 
storage. 





A small dent has been placed in the 
Kansas wheat crop estimate as a result 
of continued heavy rains in the western 
part of the state, which have delayed or 
prevented harvesting of 
many fields, the Aug. 1 re- 
port of the Santa Fe rail- 
road states. Last estimated 
at 207,918,000 bus, second 
only to the record crop of 
251,766,000 bus in 1931, the state’s out- 
turn this year may drop down to around 
200,000,000 bus, the report says. Five 
inches of rain at Dodge City in two 
days give an inkling of what has hap- 
pened to that part of the former “dust. 
bowl.” 


Crop 
Dent 
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Bennett-Galvin Crop 
Report Raises Corn 
and. Wheat Guesses 


Cuicaco, ILt.—An increase in the esti- 
mate of all wheat production of 3,000,000 
bus above the July government figure 
of 1,128,000,000 bus and a corn crop esti- 
mate of 3,004,000,000 bus were the fea- 
tures of the Bennett-Galvin crop estimate 
based on Aug. 1 conditions, released this 
week, 

The higher prospects for all wheat are 
the result of an improved outlook for 
spring wheat production, which more 
than offsets a slight reduction in winter 
wheat outturn, according to the Bennett- 
Galvin report. Winter wheat production 
is placed at 786,000,000 bus and spring 
wheat at 345,000,000 bus, compared with 
793,000,000 and 335,000,000 officially esti- 
mated in July, giving a prospective total 
wheat crop of 1,131,000,000 bus. 

The Bennett-Galvin corn estimate, 
showing nearly 25,000,000 bus increase 
over a month ago, came as a real sur- 
prise in grain circles in view of the highly 
publicized fears of drouth over much 
of the corn belt. An oat crop of 1,196,- 
000,000-bus and a rye outturn of 31,000,- 
000 bus are estimated by the company’s 
report, both somewhat larger than the 
July official estimates. 
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TWO CHANGES ANNOUNCED 
BY STANDARD MILLING CO. 


W. R. Moore has been named Chicago 
branch manager for the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, and Fred W. Hagen 
has been appointed as representative in 
charge of the Pittsburgh territory. 

Mr. Moore succeeds Henry L. Brain- 
erd, who has resigned. He will have 
charge of all sales in the Chicago metro- 
politan area. Formerly, he has been 
assigned to the bakery trade in Illinois 
and southeastern Missouri. 

Mr. Hagen for many years was a 
baker and bakery operator, In recent 
months he ‘has served as a sales repre- 
sentative in the company’s eastern terri- 
tory. 
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MEXICO’S OILSEED PROGRAM 

The decline in prices of lard imported 
into Mexico from the United States is 
being reflected in lower prices of edible 
oils produced in Mexico, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. This 
is considered unfavorable, because high 
prices have been the chief factor respon- 
sible for maintaining vegetable oilseed 
production in Mexico at a self-sufficiency 
level since 1941. Declining prices of 
domestic vegetable oils at this time may 
encourage producers to reduce their acre- 
age next year, as some did this year. 
This might result in a crop insufficient 
for domestic requirements in 1945, the 
bureau points out. 
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ARGENTINE FLAXSEED REPORT 

The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
has announced that 75,770,000 bus of 
flaxseed have been authorized for crush 
ing for fuel from the 1943-44 suppl) 
This, added to Argentina’s normal con 
sumption and seed requirements amount 
ing to about 10,000,000 bus, leaves only 
approximately. 15,000,000 bus available 
for export during the 12 months, Decem 
ber, 1948, to November, 1944. 
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MILLS AT TACOM 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Qos: Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 




















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


A * SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
“GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 











Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





& 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON - 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


¥ 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the choicest milling wheat secti of Mont 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Our H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 

















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 





a 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 





WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘“Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
You York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A, 





Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
, MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 





MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 





Milled from Carefully Selected 





King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT — 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “ AMBERMILCO” 


We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 
MILLING WHEAT 
MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


ating Kansas Ci 


Oper. ty 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With our houses full of fine, select milling wheat, 
we urge you again to buy for quality out here in 
the wheat fields where we ean assure you maxi- 
mum values and not merely minimum grades. 





















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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ESEARCH Ff Apo 
go? * RATOp, ls 


~—— 4 Founded in 1922 a 


44 ; 
| The logical place 
to start post war 
planning is in the 


research laboratory. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 1. 


RESEARCH ... CONSULTATION 
Food Resenech Building, 48-14 Thirty~- Third St. 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. © Stillwell 4-4814 


























ARN OLD 
STERLIN G 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
















“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ee 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 
Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 











EXTRA HOUR 


. OF DOUGH STABILITY 


WISDOM 


EL ‘Our 


OUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
‘tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 





Au 


| 











1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ACME RS 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
FLOUR LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 





s 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
RE SETA TARTAN PMS ERA ALAS LEE TIE 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


‘**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 











FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Tersalngd hedoes $1 Hanae Chey axed Bt. Bose® 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Steady bake-shop habits; 


pleasant bread personality; 











a profitable friend. . . 
_ That is SUNNY KANSAS 


as you know it, or as you 
will quickly learn to know 
it when you use it in your 
bakery. 


- ee 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


> 
7. a c 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


agen eee * * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















Country -Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 


Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














} Coast To Coast Grain Service 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 





By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 











| Minneapolis and 
} All Principal Grain Markets 


Any Where 
Any Time 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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A NEAR VIEW OF THE 
NASTY DOODLEBUG 

Perhaps you would like a close-up 

of the robomb situation, If so, here it 

is from the typewriter of Miss L. F. 

Broekman who presides over THE 
NorTtHwesteRN Mutter’s London office: 

“We Londoners have had some very 
harassing times from bombing, but I 
think the present experience caps all 
we have had to endure in the past. 
The flying bomb or ‘doodlebug’—as the 
American boys have dubbed it—is a 
most unnerving missile and it plays 
havoc where it falls and explodes, both 
with human bodies and buildings. This 
infernal machine is aimed at us inter- 
mittently day and night. Sometimes 
they come in a constant flow; at others 
we have a respite of a few hours; then 
we live again and go about our work 
and enjoy our home life with a sense 
of relief, but ere long the siren warns 
us once again of the approach of the 
flying missile and as the siren wails out 
its warning so one hears the flying bomb 
lumbering along towards one. In the 
distance it sounds as if it is lumbering 
but as it gets nearer it is like a swift, 
noisy airplane flying low and it comes 
on with a roar, when the engine will 
stop and one waits with bated breath 
for the fall, which may be near or far 
according to the glide, but anyway it 
is only a few seconds before the dull 
thud occurs—the sickening dull thud 
which in most cases costs lives, agony 
and suffering and destruction. This oc- 
curs many times during the day and 
night but London is a big place to bom- 
bard and its people are very tough. 

“We certainly fear the flying bomb 
and there is eyer with us the possibility 
of annihilation by it but with it all 
we pursue our lives much as_ usual, 
punctuated with the inevitable dashes 
to safety when we are being attacked. 
Systems of warning whistles and bells 
have been introduced for work people 
to run to shelter when the spotters see 
one of the bombs approaching, for fly- 
ing glass caused by the blast is one 
of the greatest of the menaces this 
bomb brings with it, while at night most 
of the populace sleep in shelters, most of 
which are provided with bunks. 

“My sister and I sleep in a brick 
surface shelter immediately outside our 
house. We have said unkind things 
about this shelter in the past, as it 
shuts out the sun and blocks out our 
view, but we are finding it a haven 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “Peg Leg Green, who always has a ig 1 strong 
leanin’ towards gloom and bein’ low in 
Twas down here cussin’ an’ carryin’ on about how 
rotten business is an’ how he allowed he 
wa'n’t fitten to survive ef it come to a 
4’ lar show down ‘in millin’. Well, sir, 
I up and says to Peg, ‘looky here, 
Peg,’ says I, ‘you got a pretty good - 
Mel crick mill, money in the bank, a 
ill lot full of or up haws, an’ 


one right usefu 


is mind, 


leg, to say nothin’ of 
een and six odd sized little 


eens; an’ yet you're so miserable an’ 
indin’ an’ ornery that ef the good Lord 

pe. sy riled you'd likely be gettin’ a dang good lickin’ 
Wier bein’ ungrateful instead of settin’ here havin’ a good 
time gassin’ an’ complainin’ like you are this very minute.’”’ 








of refuge at the present time, and with 
us several of our neighbors sleep with 
the same sense of security. One has 
not the fear of shattered -glass and the 
bricks and mortar—to say nothing of 
ceilings—falling upon one. The ma- 
jority of us do not wish to flee from 
our homes even if it were easy to find 
somewhere to go, and above all the ma- 
jority have our living to earn and must 
remain on the spot. 

“With the wonderful advance the Brit- 
ish and American armies are making 
in Normandy and the Russians in the 
east, together with the successes in Italy, 
we have every hope that we shall not 
have to endure our bombardment for 
long and we reckon ourselves to be in 
the front line, in some respects, with 
the boys in France. Anyway, the ex- 
penditure on the flying bombs of valu- 
able material by the enemy appears to 
be hindering their manufacture of air- 
planes to withstand our onslaughts.” 


The food industry is peculiarly re- 
sponsible to the public, beyond the usual 
considerations of efficiency, courtesy, and 
low costs. Its leaders are increasingly 
alert and responsive to the need for view- 
ing our food supply as: basic to public 
health. The practical problems of in- 
dustry are therefore inescapably inter- 
woven with the science of nutrition, 
and we may look forward to the in- 
creasing role of the scientist in guid- 
ing the policies of an expanding food 
industry. Just as the chemists and engi- 


neers are guiding the production of new 
and superior alloys, plastics and fuels, 
so will scientists in the food industry 
develop better processed and protective- 
ly packaged foods. This will mean con- 
stant attention to the basic science of 
nutrition as a guide to what the public 
NEEDS in its food swpply. It is not 
enough to merely develop products that 
the consumer will PREFER to buy. It 
seems inescapable then that in this as in 
other industries, the basis of leadership 
among individual firms and among the na- 
tions of the world will be research and 
careful provision for trained personnel. 
—George A. Sloan, president of the Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc. 
THRESHING IN IRAN 

Pvt. Archie M. Christensen, formerly 
a grain grower in Utah, recently sent 
the following letter to his family from 
Teheran, Iran: “The farmers are now 
threshing their grain in Iran. And you 
people at home should see how they do 
it. The pioneers of Utah and the West 
used more modern methods, I know. 
They scythe the grain by hand and pile 
it in small stacks, about 10 or 12 feet 
high. Then they hitch a team of cows 
or oxen to a flat, heavy drag; they 
put a row of grain around the stack, on 
the ground, and then drive over and 
over the grain until it is threshed out. 
The methods that these backward people 
use are hard to believe, after seeing the 
way we do it in the U.S.A., the best 
country in the world.” 
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CCC LOSSES FORESEEN 

During the last fiscal year Commodity 
Credit Corp. loans and purchases totaled 
more than $4,000,000,000. On a declin- 
ing market, this volume could easily 
be doubled. Subsidies alone will take 
more than $800,000,000 of CCC money 
this season, apart from involuntary 
losses which: may be taken on sales be- 
low purchase prices. 

Subsidies as such cannot be under- 
taken after next June without express 
approval by Congress; but subsidies are 
implicit in all nonrecourse loans where 
the borrower has the option of pay- 


ing off the loan or delivering the col-, 


lateral at the expiration date. Agri- 
cultural economists believe that CCC 
subsidies totaling more than $1,150,- 
000,000 through. next June will be little 
as compared to the losses the agency 
may ultimately take on declining mar- 
kets. 

CCC also expires next June, but this 
agency undoubtedly will be continued 
at least as a lending operative. As 
prices decline to the support levels an 
increasing volume of commodities would 
be put under government seal, since only 
feed and deteriorated perishables can 
be sold below parity prices by CCC. 
While the war bailed out a prewar ac- 
cumulation of grains and other com- 
modities, no similar prospect is on the 
postwar horizon.—Business Week. 


Gladys the beautiful receptionist says 
that nice Mr. Wallace has been travel- 
ing around the world so much and knows 
so mayny languages she feels sure there 
ought to be a place for him in the 
Bureaw of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce.—Krom “Rough Proofs” in Adver- 
tising Age. 

THRESHING 
The time is come 
To swing the flail; 
From rich ears drum 
Sweet grains like hail. 


The seed was good; 
The furrows deep; 

And here is food— 
A golden heap. 

Gold, born of rain 

And sunshine-wed, 

That mankind shall 

Not want for bread. 

Mavup E. Uscno.p 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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A NEW DEAL FOR THE DIFFERENTIAL 


7 is clear that the Millers National Federation, in 

abandoning the sack differential service which has 
benefited the flour trade for more than 40 years, is 
bending backward in righteousness. Nothing com- 
pelled the action. There was no anti-trust guilt in 
the use of this schedule; as Federal Judge Sullivan 
of Chicago held,. and discontinuance of a device ac- 
cepted by both buyer and seller as one of the most 
notable contributions ever made to good trade prac- 
tice and sound business ethics certainly is not to be 
taken as confession of error. Nor does the action 
imply that reasonably uniform sack differentials will 
not continue in use. The federation’s executive com- 
mittee merely was faced with a technical embarrass- 
ment permanently removable in no other way. For 
one legal decision does not insure continued invul- 
nerability from prosecution, particularly when the 
avowed postwar policy of the U. S. Department of 
Justice is for all-out action under the Sherman Law 
to bring about what the present administration con- 
ceives to be a completely competitive economy. And 
there is neither fun nor profit in prosecution, just or 
unjust. The use of the word “fun” here seems to 
suggest personal convenience as another element in 
the decision of the federation’s governing officers, 
but the emphasis should be upon “profit,” as signi- 
fying the welfare and reputation of the industry 
with which they are concerned and about which the 
industry’s righteousness revolves. 

Meantime flour millers doubtless will proceed as 
hitherto under the terms of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration’s Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
296, specifying maximum prices when flour is packed 
in other than 100-lb cotton containers. The regula- 
tion embodies what hitherto was the federation differ- 
ential schedule, officially adopted and permitted for 
this purpose. There has been no intimation from 
Washington of any proposal to change this schedule. 

When, with the emergency of war happily ended, 
OPA’s regulations are relaxed, flour millers still will 
be confronted with the problem of how to contrive 
individually a sack differential system that will ap- 
proximate the benefits of the late deceased. But 
this should offer no great difficulty. Unquestionably 
there will be found, outside the industry, either an in- 
dividual or an agency fully qualified to devise a work- 
able schedule, fairly reflecting at all times the factors 
of cost involved. There is no reason why such a sched- 
ule should not be used as generally as was the federa- 
tion schedule, for the cumulative success of the device 
throughout the four decades of its existence was due to 
recognition of its value, based upon experience of indi- 
vidual millers and the collective experience of the in- 
dustry. There was no compulsion to use it, and no 
agreement save that of the general meeting of minds 
that comes from consciousness of both the individual 
and the common good. 
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THE MATURE ECONOMY DOCTRINE 


i: HARLEY L. LUTZ, a professor of public fi- 
nance in Harvard University, has a postwar pros- 
perity recipe. It is simple, and goes like this: 





“If you want to make a dollar by any honest means 
you are free to try, and-if you succeed you may keep 
it.” 

The formula, Dr. Lutz explains, involves sweeping 
away all of the governmental ‘restrictions and regula- 
tions except those necessary,.to assure that honest 
means are used. This, he says, does not suggest that 
all taxes should’ be abolished. But it does imply that 
a larger slice of the dollar should. remain with the 
earner thereof than is permissible just now under the 
doctrine of the mature economy. 

It is, wel worth-while taking a little excursion into 
the piquané.thoughts of the stimulating professor. His 
notions about preserving the free enterprise system are 
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admirably set forth in the Tax Review. From them 


we quote: 

“Despite the pledges being made as to the fu- 
ture and the prospects which appear to evoke so 
much enthusiasm, there may be some doubt today 
about the existence of a spirit of enterprise. That 
it may have disappeared, or nearly so, would not 
be surprising, for powerful forces have been op- 
erating against it from various directions. 

“First, there has been the propaganda of the 
fiscal and economic medicine men. Their keynote 
has been the mature economy, that is, a condition 
in which there is no real place for enterprise. This 
condition was said to have developed suddenly, 
after 1929, as a complete reversal of the national 
trend to that time. 

“According to this thesis, there were no more 
worlds for enterprise to conquer. The frontier was 
gone, the birth rate was falling, and since we al- 
ready had the railroad, the automobile, the electric 
generator, the airplane and the radio, technology 
had shot its bolt. Savings would pile up and men 
would lack jobs unless government were to step in 
and siphon off the excess savings by taxation and 
borrowing. 

“The mature economy doctrine was manufac- 
tured out of whole cloth as a rationalization to 
support the spending which some wanted the gov- 
ernment to undertake. Its originators seized up- 
on trends which had long been evident, and by 
telescoping 50 years of economic change into four, 
they magnified and distorted obvious historical 
data into convenient economic bugaboos. 

“When one puts together the bugaboo of the 
mature economy, the seduction of the government 
guarantee and the bludgeon of destructive taxation, 
their cumulative effect upon the spirit of enter- 
prise is tremendous. That there should be any 
spark of vitality left would be amazing, were it 
not for the reflection that people have lived for 
long periods in the catacombs. Perhaps the spirit 
of enterprise has simply gone underground until 
the reign of terror is over.” 


America needs many things. It probably still needs 
a good five-cent cigar. It may need relief from croon- 
ers and radio commercial mummers, but it most cer- 
tainly needs surcease from the fiscal medicine men 
whom Dr. Lutz so skillfully describes. Above all do 
we crave deliverance, good Lord, from the privy con- 
spiracy and sedition that lie in the doctrine of the 
mature. economy. Happily, indeed, we already have 
turned from the sinful philosophy of pig-killing scar- 
city, which is a part of it, to the scriptural philosophy 
of billion-bushel abundance. 
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Postscripted on a cheerful letter from a sergeant 
nephew in England is a bit of encouragement. “Keep 
up the battle,” he says, “for white bread. I think 
you'll find millions of troops, who have been eating 
this ‘national loaf’ or whatever they call it over here, 
won't want to look at any deviations from the good 
old white stuff.’ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HOW SHALL WE BE WEANED? 


We. expand with pride when we think how wide 
and how long is the great hand of government. 
It covers nearly everything. It not only rests upon 
the shoulders of .those who mold bullets and apportion 
butter, but it pats the tummy and rubs up the morale 
of bullet-molder’ and butter-maker—nay it reaches 
backward in the long line of war economy to fashion 
the very cud of the cow. Perhaps no better evidence 
of this, if any were needed, is the government’s con- 
cern for mid-shift meals in war plants. War Food 
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Administration, the Office of War Information tells 
us, has just completed a nation-wide survey showing 
that about 5,000,000 workers in approximately half of 
the U. S. manufacturing plants engaged in war work 
now can obtain mid-shift meals on the job. 

But WFA is not satisfied with what is being done. 
Less than half the existing facilities are considered ad- 
equate either in extent or character, And things are be- 
ing done about it. Assistance to plants where improve- 
ment of existing food service is needed, as well as as- 
sistance in planning new installations and expansions, 
is. provided without cost by WFA industrial feeding 
specialists. These specialists are equipped to make 
on-the-ground studies and recommendations to man- 
agement. The request for the service may come from 
management, or from the procurement agencies, or the 
War Production Board. If the findings of the indus- 
trial feeding specialist are acceptable to management 
and labor, the follow-up services provided by WFA 
include certification to WPB of need for equipment, 
advice on efficient operation, menu planning and food 
purchasing, and nutrition education programs for bet- 
ter health and efficiency of workers. 

Although the Civilian Food Requirements Branch 
of WFA’s Office of Distribution has the major re- 
sponsibility in development of the industrial feeding 
program, essential aid comes from other government 
agencies. Co-ordination of the various phases of the 
program is achieved through an Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee on Food for Workers. Member agencies, in ad- 
dition to WF A, are the War Production Board, War 
Manpower Commission, Office of Price Administration, 
United States Maritime Commission, War and Navy 
Departments; Federal Public Housing Authority, of 
the National Housing Agency; Federal Works Agen- 
cy; and the U. S. Public Health Service, of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

We could not wish these things otherwise in total 
war, yet they cause us to wonder: how shall we be 
weaned from the government bottle? 
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OPA ECONOMISTS figure it this way: The 
amount of consumer subsidies now being paid out on 
food products exactly equals the amount by which farm 
prices fail to reach the legal minimum allowed by the 
price control act before farm prices can be controlled. 
The Q. E. D. therefore is that if subsidies were removed 
farm prices would automatically take a big jump, and 
the cost to conswmers would be far more than the pres- 
ent subsidy cost of $1,500,000,000 a year. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONSOLATION CORNER 


EARTFELT condolence goes out from us this 
week in the following directions: 

To the soft wheat millers of the central and seuth- 
eastern states, who, after consistently drawing losing 
numbers in the subsidy lottery, have finally drawn a 
blank. No amount of explanation from Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. now is likely to persuade these millers that 
the game is not rigged against them. 

To the flour industry as a whole, for the demise of 
an old and useful friend, the Millers National Federa- 
tion Flour Package Differential, which, after being se- 
verely lacerated by the anti-trust sword, and revived 
by a shot of plasma from the federal bench, was none- 
theless abandoned by its own chief beneficiaries and 
left on the curbstone for the attention of some good 
but as yet unidentified Samaritan. 

To the flour and bread enrichment movement, which, 
after tardy and half-hearted support and exploitation 
by millers and bakers, now is threatened with being 
dragged into the limelight of public disrepute by food 
and drug administration enforcement agents who grow 
weary of continued enrichment carelessness in mill and 
bakeshop. 

To the grain trade, for its worriting lest the gov- 
ernment, in implementing wheat allocation, might com- 
pletely take over the grain business. 
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Commercial Intelligence Work 
to Be Geared to Postwar Needs 


Toronto, Ont.— Recent ministerial 
statements in the Canadian house of 
commons have indicated that the com- 
mercial intelligence service now main- 
tained in foreign countries with which 
Canada has commercial relations is to 
be enlarged and reorganized to meet the 
postwar conditions. Nothing definite 
as to future relations of this service 
with Canadian exporters has been men- 
tioned as yet. There seems to be some 
conflict of interest between the diplo- 
matic and commercial branches of gov- 
ernment and it may be that divergent 
policies are preventing concrete plans 
under which the purely trading inter- 
ests of Canada can be given the degree 
of attention and support which most 
business men would consider necessary. 
The government officials concerned mean 
well but may find the problem of har- 
monizing diplomatic and economic in- 
terests difficult. 

In the meantime the Canadian Ex- 
porters Association is putting a lot of 
thoughtful study into the work it has 
voluntarily undertaken with a view to 
guiding its members into promising 
fields of commercial activity. This is 
a new organization, a child of the war 
period, in which the membership is 


growing fast. It now represents a cross 
section of the whole industrial setup of 
this country. Its avowed purpose is 
to serve Canadian business interests in 
markets overseas. It hopes to co-op- 
erate with the government and with all 
other interests which seek to expand 
Canadian foreign trade. Flour millers 
are already interested in this body and 
will bring to its councils a long and 
valuable experience of selling goods 
abroad. 

Besides the efforts of governmental 
departments and of the association men- 
tioned Canadian banks, railways, indus- 
trialists and study groups in all the 
provinces are working on problems of 
special importance to themselves which 
will crop up as the opportunities for 
exporting trade évolve. One opinion 
as to the significance of exports for 
Canada is common to all who know any- 
thing about the matter and this is that 
Canada more than any other country in 
the world .is dependent upon external 
trade for her future welfare. Hence 
the urgency with which those who know 
something about the present govern- 
mental cofhmercial intelligence setup are 
pressing for expansion in its scope and 
improvement in its methods of pro- 
cedure. 


icine 
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Britain Takes Over 
60% of Canada’s 
Export Flour 


Toronto, Ont.—In the order of their 
purchases the largest customers for 
Canadian wheat and flour last year, 
aside from Great Britain, were: United 
States, 14,861,753 bus; Portugal, 10,457,- 
669; Egypt, 9,268,566; British West In- 
dies, 7,299,483, and Greece, 6,334,281 bus. 

Of course, none of this business was 
normal or will be continued after ‘the 
war unless for sound economic reasons 
at the time. For instance, Great Bri- 
tain took over 60% of Canada’s exports 
of flour last year as against something 
like 10% in normal times. 

There are those who think Canada will 
have difficulty in re-establishing her old 
time flour trade in the United Kingdom 
under postwar conditions. Some predict 
a long period of control over flour and 
other foodstuffs after the war, though 
many other equally good authorities take 
the contrary view. In the circumstances 
Canada will have to be content with a 
wait and -sée policy. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ON WESTERN BUSINESS TRIP 

Vancovver, B. C.—On a business trip 
conferring with representatives in the 
west, O. B. Barber, administrator of 
farm and construction machinery for the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, with 
headquarters at Toronto, Ont., was a 
recent visitor here. 





Western Grain 
Traders Look for 
More Active Year 


Vancouver, B. C.—Grain traders op- 
erating out of this port watched the 
1943-44 crop year end on July 31 with 
a considerable amount of satisfaction. 
The fact that export shipments for the 
year were the largest since the start 
of the war was encouraging and the 
outlook for the coming year was even 
more promising. However, future pros- 
pects will depend almost entirely on one 
thing, the availability of shipping space, 
since the demand is certain from many 
parts of the world. 

The immediate prospects of more ship- 
ping tonnage being made available are 
not bright, but if the war continues 
to make the same good progress in the 
next few months as it has in the past, 
there is a distinct prospect of ships 
being made available for grain exports 
even if these exports are ‘confined for 
the next few months to government con- 
tracts for feeding the starving nations 
of the world. 

Actual export shipments in the year 
just ended were 17,668,286 bus, which 
compares with only 1,125,235 bus in the 
same period a year ago, July exports 
were 400,000 bus. Of the total cleared 
more than 75% was for U. S. Pacific 
Coast ports on purchases by the CCC 
for feeding purposes, and this move- 
ment was held back by the scarcity of 





shipping space and unloading facilities 
at California ports. 

Victoria elevator in the year just 
closed shipped 1,201,033 bus, against 
nil the previous year, while New West- 
minster’s movement was 881,654 bus, 
compared with only 199,027 bus in the 
previous year. 

Vancouver elevators started the 1944- 
45 crop year with 14,500,000 bus in store 
and of this amount around 14,000,000 
was wheat. 
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MILL CONNECTIONS SOUGHT 

Toronto, Ont.—Inquiries for Canadi- 
an mill connections, especially in oat- 
meal, are coming in from United States 
sources. These are for new crop and 
postwar business. There is an impres- 
sion that business across the line will 
be good after the war. The idea is 
that tariffs will play small part in the 
postwar trade. 
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MEETING THE LABOR PROBLEM 

Toronto, Ont.— Canadian mills are 
getting better able to understand their 
labor problem.” Since fully competent 
crews to operate their mills are simply 
not to be found at present most millers 
philosophically carry on with what they 
have and let things go at that, In a 
way the existing situation is better for 
the mills since they do not wear out as 
fast when idle. 
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BREAD FIRM HAS GOOD YEAR 

Toronto, Ont.— Canada Bread Co., 
one of the largest of Canadian baking 
concerns, reports a good year. Operat- 
ing profits were $805,335 gross. In- 
come and excess profits taxes take $269,- 
300, leaving a net of $257,578. Dividends 
paid amounted to $157,500, including 
$20,000 on common stock. 
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MOROCCO’S WHEAT CROP OFF 
The 1944 wheat, crop in Morocco is 
reported to be considerably below aver- 
age and will fall short of domestic re- 


I RECESS 
—————— 
FIRST CANADIAN WHEAT 
TESTS HEAVY 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—The first car of 
new wheat from the 1944 crop was 
combined this week near Lethbridge, 
Alta., and yielded 14 bus per acre. 
Grading No. 1 Northern, the wheat 
weighed 63 Ibs bu. The first car of 
new barley reported from the 1944 
crop was harvested in southeastern 
Manitoba, near the United States 
border, and yielded 30 bus per acre. 
Grading No. 1 feed, it weighed 44 

Ibs bu. 


quirements, according to recent reports. 
About 85% of the crop is usually con- 
sumed within the country, leaving 15% 
for shipment to France or for export 
elsewhere. This year, however, it is ex- 
pected that wheat will have to be im- 
ported to supplement the reduced crop. 
The small outturn is attributed to un- 
favorable weather and to heavy locust 
damage. The damage was especially 
serious in southern Morocco, where the 
crop was reported to have been largely 
destroyed by drouth and grasshoppers. 
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TRADE WITH INDIA GROWS 

Toronto, Ont.—Trade between India 
and Canada shows a tendency to in- 
crease, though the conditions now exist- 
ing are not normal and may not last. 
Control operations within Canada have 
cut down receipts of Indian goods for 
civilian uses though jute and other war 
goods have increased. Jute is the thing 
in which Canadian mills are most in- 
terested. 
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INDIAN FLAXSEED REPORT LOWER 

The final all-India flaxseed report 
places the 1943-44 crop at 442,000 short 
tons from 3,406,000 acres. This com- 
pares with a final estimate for 1942-43 
of 459,000 tons from 3,518,000 acres. 





; “Land Girls” at Work in a British Harvest Field 
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August Wheat Prices 
to Remain Steady, 
Analyst Predicts — 


ManHatTtTan, Kansas.—Steady to slow- 
ly strengthening wheat prices appear 
probable during August, according to 
George Montgomery, grain market 
analyst, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, Kansas State College. He be- 
lieves that government purchases of 
wheat for feed, lend-lease, alcohol pro- 
duction, and for relief in liberated areas 
probably will be more important factors 
than appeared probable during the early 
movement of the new crop. 

The effects of stem rust and the diffi- 
culty of harvesting the crop may result 
in final production smaller than the 
July 1 estimate of 1,128,000,000 bus, Mr. 
Montgomery said. 

An early end of the war in Europe 
might cause temporary weakness in 
wheat prices, but it is probable that the 
loan program and government purchases 
in the open market would stabilize prices, 
Mr. Montgomery believes. The War Food 
Administration’s allocation requirements, 
totaling 540,000,000 bus, plus plans for 
a carry-over of 435,000,000 bus at the 
end of the crop year indicate that the 
government may purchase much larger 
quantities of wheat than have been pur- 
chased to date, he points out. 

The congressional mandate in the re- 
cent extension of the price control act 
which requires that all lawful action 
be taken to provide parity prices in- 
dicates that government purchases of 
wheat will be at prices near parity 
rather than at a lower level, Mr. Mont- 
gomery observed. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





No Bananas, Maybe, 
But Tortillas, Yes! 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The tortilla situ- 
ation on the west coast is not as bad as 
described in a news story which appeared 
in the July 19 issue of THe Norruwest- 
rRN Mitter, according to Dr. R. C. 
Sherwood, assistant to the chief of the 
civilian food requirements branch of the 
War Food Administration. 

The story cited by Dr. Sherwood was 
written by the Los Angeles, Cal., corre- 
spondent of this journal. That corre- 
spondent only relayed the warnings of 
Manuel D. Ciriza, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Tortilla Manufacturers. Senor 
Ciriza was quite disturbed about the 
shortage of white corn. He said: “We 
are suffering from a paralyzing short- 
age. . . . No hope of relief is in sight 
despite appeals to WFA. Very 
soon all restaurants serving Mexican 
dishes may be forced to close for lack 
of corn. . . .” 

Dr. Sherwood intimated that Senor 
Ciriza was not looking in the right direc- 
tion when he said that “no hope for re- 
lief [from the WFA] was in sight.” The 
plea for more white corn was received 
at WFA headquarters from the secretary 
of the tortilla manufacturers association 
and Dr, Sherwood says that the civilian 
requirements branch obtained immediate 
relief for the manufacturers of that 
staple Mexican food, In fact he says that 
it was possible to insure continuing sup- 
plies of white corn to the tortilla in- 
dustry, although the amounts of corn 
obtained and pledged for future delivery 
‘re not entirely sufficient to meet all 
the needs of the communities involved. 





The tortilla industry, like many other 
industrial consumers of corn, had been 
unable to obtain supplies and inquiries 
to Washington were directed to different 
divisions of WFA which are not pri- 
marily interested in such problems. In 
pointing out the discrepancy between the 
report of the corn shortage and the 
remedial steps which were: taken, Dr. 
Sherwood also wishes to point out that 
the civilian food requirements branch 
maintains contacts with trade groups 
in virtually every community and 
through these contacts it is often able 
to find sources of supply of scarce com- 
modities. 

Dr. Sherwood says that his branch of 
WFA not only maintains a continuing 
check on food consumption and require- 
ments, but also performs the job of see- 
ing that actual relief is obtained where 
serious shortages such as those of the 
tortilla industry exist. 
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Rust-Shriveled Wheat 
Found Satisfactory 
for Use as Seed 


Rust-shriveled wheat, when free from 
rye or noxious weed seeds and has a 
test weight of not less than 45-48 Ibs 
per bu may be used for seed, accord- 
ing to the results of tests conducted 
by the Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The only damage to the kernel in the 
case of rust-shriveled wheat is a reduc- 
tion in the amount of endosperm. The 
viability of the germ is not affected and 
the disease itself cannot in any way be 
transmitted to the next crop by the use 
of seed wheat from rust-damaged fields. 

The Nebraska seeding tests suggested 
that small seed, when planted on the 
basis of number of kernels, may be some- 
what inferior, but such differences tend 
to disappear when planting is based on 
equal weight or volume of seed as is the 
common practice. 





RA RAB NS A PACER ONTENTS ES. 
FROM TACKLE TO REGENT 


Cecil A. Jordan, vice president of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, has been elected to the 
board of regents of the University 
of Wichita. While Wichita Univer- 
sity was Fairmount College, Mr. 
Jordan was captain of the college 
football team. The team was known 
then as the “Wheatshockers” because 





practically every member came from 
a farm or conditioned up in the sum- 
mer time by working in the harvest 
or with a thresher crew. The team 
is still called the Wheatshockers, 
althought none of the players shock 
‘wheat, for wheat in Kansas today 
is combined. 

Mr. Jordan came from Alfalfa 
County, Okla., to attend the college 
and play tackle on the team and to 
become captain. After college he 
took a postgraduate course in World 
War I, and came home to learn the 
flour milling business. He _ there- 
fore knows about wheat from hav- 
ing grown it, harvested it, bought it 
and milled it. He also knows the 
art of being a university regent from 
having attended the school where he 
will now formulate policies. 


DOO _«_ Canada, Argentina and Australia, for 
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Large American Crops Extend 
World Production Above 1943 


Wasuinorox, D. C.—The world pro- 
duction of wheat in 1944, exclusive of 
_Russia and China, may be moderately 
above the production a year ago, with 
the large increase in North America off- 
setting prospective decreases in other 
countries, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports in a July survey of the 
wheat situation. 

A Canadian crop of 450,000,000 to 
500,000,000 bus may be produced, accord- 
ing to unofficial estimates, which com- 
pares with 294,000,000 in 1943. Condi- 
tions in the prairie provinces have con- 
tinued generally very good. The official 
report on acreage seeded is 23,100,000, 
which compares with 16,700,000 in 1943, 
20,700,000 in 1942 and an average of 24,- 
800,000 in the 1936-41 period. The ac- 
tual seedings exceed the 21,300,000 acres 
reported as farmers’ intentions. With a 
winter wheat acreage of 684,000, the 
total for Canada is about 23,800,000. 
With a crop of 1,128,000,000 bus indi- 


cated for the United States, the total in-. 


crease from last year in North America 
may be about 475,000,000 bus. 

European production may be slightly 
below last year’s crop and again below 
average. Prospects are generally fairly 
satisfactory. Shortages of fertilizer and 
labor, however, will be factors limiting 
yields in many cases. War operations 
may also affect the outturn in some im- 
portant areas. Prospects continue for 
average or above average crops in Tur- 
key, parts of the Balkans, and the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

The crop in India is estimated at about 
368,000,000 bus, which compares with the 
final 1943 estimate of 408,000,000. 

The crops in Argentina and Australia 
on the basis of early season prospects 
may not be much different from last 
year. The 1948 estimate for Argentina 
has been revised from 261,000,000 bus to 
249,855,000 bus. Last year’s crop in 
Australia was 108,000,000 bus, produced 
on the smallest acreage since 1919. Seed- 
ing in both of. these countries is now 
practically completed. 

Wheat stocks in the four major ex- 
porting countries—Canada, Argentina, 
Australia and the United States—on 
July 1, 1944, are estimated at about 1,- 
140,000,000 bus. This compares with the 
1,750,000,000-bu record in 1943 and the 
1935-39 average of 457,000,000. The re- 
duction in stocks in the past year of 
about 600,000,000 bus is the greatest sin- 
gle year change in carry-over supplies 
on record. It results in part from the 
smaller 1943 wheat harvest in the four 
countries and in part from the extraor- 
dinary demand for wheat for nonfood 
purposes. Virtually all of the decline 
in stocks occurred in North America. 
The decline in the United States amount- 
ed to about 300,000,000 bus and that 
for Canada 250,000,000 bus. Some re- 
duction has taken place in Argentine 
stocks, but they are still near the record 
level of 1943. A moderate decrease is 
indicated for Australia as a result of the 
small 1943 harvest. 

Of the total stock of 1,140,000,000 bus, 
about 700,000,000 bus may be considered 
available for export during 1944-45. In 
arriving at the’ quantities available for 
export, allowance was made for domestic 
requirements in the three countries— 





the remainder of the season until their 
new harvests—together with an allow- 
ance for year-end stocks, Supplement- 
ing the old crop surplus, it now appears 
that 1944 harvests in North America will 


‘provide an additional surplus of 350,- 


000,000 to 400,000,000 bus, while the 
southern hemisphere countries of Argen- 
tina and Australia should add another 
100,000,000 to 150,000,000 bus, if around 
average yields are obtained. Unless ab- 
normally large shipments are required 
by Europe during the 1944-45 season, the 
surplus in prospect from the four ex- 
porting countries should go far toward 
meeting import requirements. In turn, 
total carry-over stocks and the indicated 
surplus position would not be greatly 
changed on July 1, 1945, as compared 
with supplies on that date this year. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPECIALISTS TO DISCUSS 
PROPER GRADING OF GRAIN 


ManuHatTran, Kawnsas.—Willis Combs, 
federal extension grain grading special- 
ist, and George Douglas, inspector in 
charge, Kansas City, will assist Dwight 
S. Tolle, marketing specialist of the divi- 
sion of extension, Kansas State College, 
in conducting a series of grain grading 
meetings in Kansas this month. Dr. 
John H. Parker, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association, will ac- 
company the men and will discuss wheat 
varieties at the meetings. 

Meetings have been scheduled as fol- 
lows: Aug. 21, Washington, 2 o’clock; 
Aug. 22, Beloit, 10 and 3 o’clock; Aug. 
23, Smith Center, 2 o’clock; Aug. 24, 
Stockton, 2 o’clock; Aug. 25, Oberlin, 
2 and 8 o'clock. 

Grain men and wheat farmers are in- 
vited to attend the meetings. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHEL FRIBOURG SUCCEEDS 
FATHER AS COMPANY HEAD 


New York, N. Y.—Michel Fribourg 
has been elected president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., succeeding his father, 
Jules Fribourg, who died July 16. Rene 
Fribourg, chairman of the board and 
uncle of Michel, will serve as president 
until Michel’s return to private life. 

The newly elected president is now 
in the army, training for a commission 
in the intelligence service. s 

The late Mr. Fribourg was born in 
Belgium in 1877 and entered the grain 
business at the age of 16. He and his 
brother Rene founded Fribourg Freres, 
with an extensive grain trade on the 
continent of Europe. With Lucien Long 
and Henry Ulmann, the brothers or- 
ganized the Continental Grain Co. in 
1921. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS PLAN 
ANNUAL FALL CONFERENCE 


Boston, Mass.—The regular fall con- 
ference of the New England Bakers As- 
sociation will be eld at the Statler Ho- 
tel here Nov. 13-14, These dates are on 
Monday and Tuesday, and are a change 
from the last several years, when the 
conferences have been held on Sunday 
and Monday. Plans for the meeting will 
be made later by the committee in 
charge. 
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BIGGEST DEALER IN FOODS.— 
The United States government, a spokes- 
man of the American Institute of Food 
Distribution assures us, today is the 
largest food purchasing and distributing 
agency in the world. Its food purchas- 
ing, according to this source of informa- 
tion, is from 5 to 25 times greater than 
the nearest comparable private business, 
a well-known chain. 

“When it is considered that the gov- 
ernment must maintain an inventory 
with an average value of $500,000,000, 
a loss of little more than .02% is 
to the credit of those running the pro- 
gram,” the institute’s spokesman says 
of the total salvage sales to June 30 
netting $590,684 on goods costing the 
War Food Administration $717,801.20—a 
loss of $127,117.20. 

American food growers, processors and 
distributors, large and small, are wor- 
ried about the possibility of price col- 
lapse when the war ends and the gov- 
ernment begins to get rid of its large 
food holdings. Few consumers or busi- 
ness men themselves realize the magni- 
tude and the complexities of the job 
facing those who must work out a food 
liquidation program which will cause the 
least dislocation to the civilian economy. 
The job calls for business efficiency, plus 
diplomacy. 

To start with, the program builders 
are understaffed. Competent men are 
needed but the government cannot pay 
salaries as attractive as those offered 
by private industry. Executives now 
available, or those willing to enter gov- 
ernment employ. as a national duty, must 
be used, “Several big corporations,” 
the institute says, “have refused to sup- 
ply important executives requested, tak- 
ing the position that their best men are 
needed to protect their own affairs dur- 
ing the startling adjustments in busi- 
ness over the next 12 months or two 
years.” 

Also, the personal profit factor arises 
when the government offers food for 
distribution in commercial food chan- 
nels. Foods processors, according to the 
institute, do not wish to repurchase from 
the government unless they are confident 
of quickly selling without losing money. 
Food brokers are eager to establish spe- 
cial places for themselves in the selling 
process. Wholesalers, retailers, and 
many speculative operators are trying 
to acquire lots on which they can make 
money. 

The first job—an exact inventory of 
government food holdings—was compli- 
cated by the fact that, in the early years 
of the war, our armed forces, lend-lease 
and other government agencies had been 
buying or demanding foods which they 
needed. Each group often regarded it- 
self as the only claimant, paying little 





attention to the needs or demands of 
others, disregarding the chance of caus- 
ing duplication or civilian shortages. 

The liquidation plan, to be put into 
effect soon, will publicly announce all 
important offerings, will later tell prices 
realized, and to whom stocks were sold. 
In the postwar period, if there are sur- 
pluses after foods not wanted by our 
own people are delivered to various 
foreign claimants, those surpluses will 
not be offered into the nation’s commer- 
cial distribution system if ample supplies 
are on hand. Those extra lots can be 
put aside for school and other forms 
of domestic relief. 

Surplus sales to the trade will not 
be large after the war’s end, the insti- 
tute believes. Our forces will be de- 
mobilized slowly. European relief will 
take quantities of food. In addition, 
European governments will want to buy 
more food of some types than it will 
be possible for us to supply. 

CANADA-APPROVED DIES 
HARD.—With the natural-vitamin bas- 
tions crumbling all around him, Dr. L. 


H. Newman, Dominion of Canada cereal- 
ist, holds his ground valiantly against 


artificial enrichment of flour and bread.. 


He has spearheaded the anti-enrichment 
movement which resulted in the now 
nearly abandoned Canada-Approved pro- 
gram. In a current bulletin to trade 
and press he says: 

“The question as to the advisability of 
adopting the American practice of add- 
ing synthetics to flour in Canada con- 
tinues to be debated by millers and bak- 
ers. We understand, however, that the 
Department of Pensions and National 
Health on the advice of the Canadian 
Council on Nutrition and for other rea- 
sons, continues to oppose any such move- 
ment.” 

Dr. Newman has a powerful cohort in 
England. He quotes this from a recent 
article by Sir J. C. Drummond, D.Sc., 
F.LC., chief scientific advisor to the 
Ministry of Food of Great Britain, who 
is credited with having influenced Brit- 
ain’s wartime policy of supplanting its 
pioneer enrichment movement with 85% 
extraction war flour and bread: 

“The indiscriminate enrichment of 
foods with vitamins during the war 
period has been discouraged, partly to 
economize supplies of these valuable ma- 
terials, but more from a desire to guide 
the public in the direction of selecting 
good foods and cooking them weil. in 
my opinion, the people of the U.S.A. 
will one day regret having capitulated 
almost without a struggle to the “Blitz- 
krieg’ of the commercial interests which 
in five years have pushed the sales of 
vitamin proprietary preparations up to 
the fantastic level of about $150,000,000 


== By Carroll K. Michener 








per annum; probably at least three 
quarters of these vast quantities of ma- 
terials are consumed by well-fed and 
well-nourished people. I am not decry- 
ing vitamins in artificial forms. They 
have their uses outside the field of medi- 
cine. The move by the U. S. authorities 
to enrich not only wheaten flour but corn 
flour with thiamine, riboflavin and nico- 
tinic acid may go a long way toward 
wiping out the black record of defi- 
ciency diseases that has for so many 
years distressed those who had the wel- 
fare of the southern states at heart. 
Whether this step is the best means of 
doing so or not is arguable. The rise 
in wage levels has already caused 
a big drop in the incidence of 
pellagra and other deficiency conditions, 
and enrichment of foods may well prove 
to be a very important weapon in our 
fight against malnutrition in the post- 
war years. I hope, however, that there 
may be no recurrence of the ignorance 
or irresponsibility which led to ill-de- 
vised schemes for ‘improving’ manufac- 
tured foods by enrichment.” 


... An American army dentist in Nor- 
mandy reports that biscuits may be more 
dangerous to the front line troops than 
bullets. He has seen many cases of 
broken teeth, dentures and bridges. This 
is called “biscuit blast.” Of course the 
solution is simple—the G. I. should dunk. 
Trouble is there isn’t always something 
to dunk in. ... But what about the fine 
oven loaves we hear are being baked and 
eaten right up in the front rows of this 
war’s fox holes? True enough, the field 
bakeries are functioning, and in the main 
doing a fine job. But there come times 
when the iron ration must be used, and 
then, in spite of all the refinements and 
ingenuities of food manufacturing . and 
packaging, back we go to what approxi- 
mates the traditional hardtack. 


GHOST TOWN COLLECTOR. — 
Charles C. Bovey, who has been asso- 
ciated with Washburn Crosby Co. and 
General Mills, Inc., since 1891, had hoped 
to make at least one of his sons a flour 
miller. But Martin K., the elder, turned 
out to be an educator, traveller, lecturer 
and highly proficient maker of amateur 
moving pictures, and Charles A., the 
younger, preferred wheat ranching and 
stock raising in Montana. Now Charles 
A. has a most unusual hobby—he is a 
ghost town collector. In a huge build- 
ing provided by the North Montana fair 
board he has set up a complete western 
village which he has named “Old Town.” 
He hopes to preserve for Montanans 
“something of their grand past.” 

The “Front Street” of Old Town is 
complete “with boardwalk and ancient 


street lamps. There’s Sullivan’s saddlery, 
built in 1884, Jerry’s saloon, Charlie’s 
barbershop, and the general store and 
postoffice which once served booted 
miners in an early-day mining camp. 

The exhibit, which also includes an ar- 
ray of vintage automobiles, stage coaches 
and other horse-drawn conveyances, was 
assembled at Charles A.’s own cost and 
effort. 

“T collect them the way it’s the most 
fun,” he says. “I don’t just hire some- 
body to do it, I go out and use a ham- 
mer too.” rs 

Charles A.’s latest acquisition is an 
old Washington hand press, built in, or 
before, 1856. He’s planning now to set 
up an “Old Town” newspaper and is 
scouting for a pioneer newspaper build- 
ing. 

EAT BUCKWHEATS IN THE 
DARK!—If you must eat buckwheat 
cakes—as I must at least once a week 
to insure complete health and comfort— 
don’t do it in the sun. At least don’t 
take a sunbath immediately afterward. 
That’s the dope I get from Nutrition 
Reviews, a monthly periodical that has 
all kinds of valuable things to say about 
things to eat and what they do to you. 

Buckwheat poisoning, says Reviews, 
is termed in medical parlance fagopy- 
rism. Though rare, it has been known 
for many years. It is classified with 
the light diseases because the harmful 
effects of ingesting buckwheat products 
are noted only if the subject is subse- 
quently exposed to sunlight, Here are 
some of the details: 

“The disease can be produced experi- 
mentally by feeding buckwheat to white 
experimental animals and exposing them 
to sunlight. The symptoms vary with 
the type of animal and the intensity and 
duration of sunlight, but generally in- 
clude severe itching, erythema, edema- 
tous swelling and occasionally convul- 
sions, paralysis and even death (in ani- 
mals with severe exposures).” 

If I had any of these grievous afflic- 
tions except the last I probably wouldn't 
admit it—and doubtless would go right 
on eating buckwheats anyway. 


The drug stores started it. Remem- 
ber way back when they sold drugs and 
hardly anything else? Now they sell 
everything else and complain about gro- 
cery stores muscling in on drugs. The list 
of nonfood items carried by food stores 
is expanding rapidly. It is said that out 
of 400,000 grocery stores nearly 300,00 
now handle seltzer-aspirin products, 260, 
000 handle laxatives, 226,000 sell cold 
remedies and 217,000 dispense dentifrices. 
Har-har! The bottle is on the other 
shelf. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesors 
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THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 























The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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70 PINE STREET 





He Built His Business Lifetime 
Around the Commodity 
In Which You Are Interested 


N our commodity department there is at least 

one man who is a specialist in each commodity 
—a man who has literally spent his working years 
with that particular staple. It is his function to 
bring together the threads of information which 
our organization gathers—and tie them to your 
particular business problem. 

Much of this information is gathered through 
our 85 offices—60 of which are located in areas 
where commodities are either grown or processed. 
Further, an extensive wire service brings this 
knowledge, gathered in large part through broad 
trade contacts, to you—interpreted by the specialist 
for greater value. 

This active service is backed by our weekly com- 
modity letters, plus special surveys made when a 
particular commodity situation calls for such a 
study. 

If this kind of commodity service appeals to you, 
we'll be glad to have you consult an executive in 
our home office, 70 Pine Street, New York, or in 
another of our offices nearer to you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 85 Cities 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT 

CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUIAN & CO. 





















































































Donald D. Davis 


. resignation under consideration ... 


Although no official confirmation is 
available, it is understood in Washing- 
ton that Donald D. Davis’ resignation from 
the War Production Board has been un- 
der consideration. Mr. Davis declines to 
comment, pending a statement from 
WPB. He went to Washington in Octo- 
ber, 1942, as assistant to Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, director of the materials division 
of WPB, and at the end of that year re- 
signed from the presidency of General 
Mills, Inc., in order to devote himself 
fully to government work. A year later 
he became vice chairman of operations, 
specially charged with controlling build- 
ing activity, and subsequently was placed 
in charge of all WPB field operations. 


Harry A. Bullis 
. . the story of his life... 


Mr. Davis is understood to be interested 
in a business connection outside of the 
flour milling field. 

The life story of Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc.,. is one 
of the features of a new book titled, “The 
Technique of Building Personal Leader- 
ship,” published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Written by Donald A. Laird, who se- 
lected 32 presidents of large companies 
for the value of their life stories to help 
ambitious executives and employees, it 
illustrates how to gain personal mag- 
netism, poise, self-confidence, optimism, 
tact and initiative. Some of the nation’s 
leading industrialists are represented in 
the volume. 
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GREETINGS TO FRIENDS 

John Robinson, formerly head miller 
for the Martens & Ketels Milling Co., at 
Sioux City, Iowa, but now retired and 
living at Everett, Wash., passed through 
Minneapolis last week on his way home 
from a vacation trip to Buffalo, N. Y., 
and asked to be remembered to his many 
old friends in the trade. 


NEW YORK VISITOR 

W. Floyd Keepers, director of the edu- 
cational division, Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, spent several days in New 
York in connection with the institute’s 
activities. 
BUSINESS IN MANHATTAN 

Arthur Baker, general manager, Flory 
Milling Co., Inc., Bangor, Pa., has been 
a visitor at the offices of David Cole- 
man, Ine., in New York. 


IN CHICAGO 

Visitors in Chicago last week included: 
D. H. Wilson, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, Ill., and Howard W. Files, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


CELEBRATION 

Nearly 100 grain men and processors 
were guests at a picnic supper given 
last week by H. P. Lorenz as he cele- 
brated opening of an office in Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, by the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina. Orrin Dowse, 
vice president and general manager, and 





Robert Crowder of the Salina firm were 
present at the outing, staged at the 
country place of G. D. Estes, president 
of the Midwest Grain Co,, for which 
Mr. Lorenz had been working. 


RECOVERING FROM OPERATION 

Clyde F. Scott, manager of the Kansas 
City factory of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is 
recovering rapidly from an operation for 
hernia and will leave St. Luke’s hos- 
pital this week to return home. 


VISIT FROM SON 

C. J. Patterson, Jr., son of the part- 
ner in Patterson & Beckenbach, Kansas 
City, visited his family last week on 
leave before he enters officers’ candidates 
school at Camp Lee, Va., next week. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 

George Wilhelm, of the Mid-Continen- 
tal Laboratories, Kansas City, is in Min- 
neapolis for a few days visiting with 
the grain and feed trades. 


RETURNS HOME 

I, L. Patterson, president of the Mc- 
Nab Flour Mills, Ltd., Humboldt, Sask., 
who. has been undergoing treatment at 
Rochester, Minn., returned home Aug. 5. 


AT FORMER HOME 

Logan P. Johnson, of the sales de- 
partment of Atkinson Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited Kansas City and St. 
Louis this week. Mr. Johnson formerly 
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worked with Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
in Kansas City and with Saxony Mills, 
St. Louis, 


STOP OFF 

E. J. Thomas, Chicago, in charge of 
semolina sales for the, North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, stopped 
in Minneapolis last week while-on a trip 
to the mill. 


ON FAMILIAR GROUND 

Hugo K. Hannaford, Dallas, bulk divi- 
sion manager, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was a recent visitor in Oklahoma City 
where he formerly was connected with 
the Pillsbury office. 


WITH NASHVILLE TRADE 

W. W. Cavagna, Cincinnati, eastern 
sales representative for the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and D. H. 
Livingston, Bradley & Baker, St. Louis, 
called recently on the Nashville: flour 
trade. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





MOVE TO NEW OFFICES 
Purapetpu1a, Pa.— The offices of 
Schneider & Lutz Co. flour dealers, have 
been moved from The. Bourse to 251 
North Water Street, Philadelphia 6. 
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DON R. MIHILLS 

Donald Ross Mihills, 56, head of the 
National Food Co., feed manufacturing 
firm at Fond du Lac, Wis., died of a 
heart attack at his summer home at 
Winnebago Park on Aug. 3. Aside from 
his successful feed business, Mr. Mihills 
was a well-known sportsman, his particu- 
lar interests having been racing and 
trapshooting. He was president of the 
Wisconsin Trapshooters Association, and 
he had won numerous _ trapshooting 
awards. His widow, a sister and a 
nephew survive. 


JOHN H. THOMAS, JR. 

John H. Thomas, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer of General Foods Corp., and man- 
ager of its insurance department, died 
of a heart ailment, Aug. 3, in his home 
in Flushing. He was 44 years old and 
had been with the company or a sub- 
sidiary since 1922. 


WILLIAM A. CHAMBLISS 

William Arthur Chambliss, 56, died 
July 28 in a Passaic, N. J., hospital 
after an operation for appendicitis. For 
the past two years he had been superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey Flour Mills 
Co., Clifton, N. J. A wife and daughter 
survive. 


THOMAS F. SAVAGE, SR. 

Thomas F. Savage, Sr., former man- 
ager of the Hungarian Flour Mills, Den- 
ver, died recently in St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in that city. A widely known resi- 
dent of Denver, he was 79 years old. 


DEMOS KOUKOS 

Demos Koukos, 46, owner of the Su- 
preme Bakery, Wheeling, W. Va., died 
recently after a fortnight’s illness. He 
was born in Turkey. 


ROBERT L. LOVE 

Robert Lee Love, of the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, died in a 
Tacoma hospital on July 27. He was as- 
sociated with Centennial from 1909 until 








1922, when he went to Kobe, Japan, to 
work with the Masula Flouring Mills. 
He returned to the Centennial company 
in 19386. 


H. 8S. NEWELL 
H. S. Newell, 76, president of H. S. 
Newell & Co., Duluth grain commission 


firm, and former president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, died Aug. 6. 


EDWARD A. BABYAK 

Edward A. Babyak, 50, one of the 
owners of the Tube City Pretzel Co, 
McKeesport, Pa., died recently after a 
long illness. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FIRM’S FUTURE IN ,DOUBT 
San Francisco, Cat.—The recent 
death of Cassius A. Hutton, owner of 
the Hutton Flour Co., one of San Fran- 
cisco’s oldest flour jobbing concerns, has 
caused considerable speculation among 
the trade as to what the future of the 
firm will be. Mr. Hutton was the last 
surviving member of the firm, whose ac- 
tivities had been materially curtailed the 
past years, following the deaths of Wil- 
liam A. Appel and Harold Hutton, for- 
mer members of the firm. The Bank of 
America, as executor of the estate, has 
not announced whether business will be 
continued or liquidated. 
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SAFETY DIRECTOR GETS CITATION 

New York, N. Y.—Edgar G. Quesnel, 
safety director for the Borden Company 
and regional representative of the U. S 
Department of Labor’s National Com- 
mittee for the Conservation of Man- 
power in War Industries, received a 
citation from Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins for a voluntary safety campaign 
in six eastern states. The award was 
presented in the company’s offices here, 
and Secretary Perkins said that indus- 
trial accidents dropped 6.5% from 1943, 
during the first quarter of this year— 
the first substantial decrease since the 
war began. 
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DESCRIBES UNIVERSAL FILLER 

Stokes & Smith Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has issued an attractive folder describ- 
ing its Universal Filler. It is said that 
more than 150 different kinds of ma- 
terials can be filled on this machine. 
The machine requires only one operator, 
usually a girl, and automatically fills 
from 15 to 30 packages a minute, de- 
pending upon the material, size and style 
of the package. 








HEAD LION 

R. B. Laing, sales manager for 
the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., was elected chairman of the 
board of governors of the Lions 
International at that club’s an- 
nual meeting in Chicago last week. 
An active member in the Abilene 
club for 20 years, Mr. Laing was 
elected district governor at the 
state convention in Wichita re- 
cently. He represented both the 
local club and tke district at the 
meeting this year. With 4,500 
clubs and 180,000 members in 14 
countries, the Lions’ organization 
is one of the most active in pro- 
moting community welfare, and it 
is particularly strong in the cen- 
tral west. 
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Feed Review: 








(Continued from page 14.) 
expectations, either from improperly 
filled ears or delayed growth to the 
point of frost danger. Fodder and en- 
silage will be salvaged, however. 

In the main corn belt, condition of 
the crop, while spotted, is generally good. 
Recent rains and a turn to warmer 
nights are forcing corn rapidly, but a 
good portion of the crop is behind sched- 
ule, due to late planting, and subject 
to damage from early frost. Timely 
rains and hot days and nights for the 
next few weeks are desirable for the 
crops. Kansas reports bright prospects 
for grain sorghums and corn as a re- 
sult of copious rains that have been 
very troublesome to wheat harvesting 
farmers. 

An increased demand for feed wheat 
is noted in areas where the Commodity 
Credit Corp. allocations for August were 
eliminated. Allocations of Argentine 
corn have already been made in south- 
eastern states, but it will be several 
weeks before this grain arrives. Mean- 
while, Texas grain sorghums are filling 
part of the gap. CCC continues to buy 
wheat in the Southwest and its purchase 
program has been extended to the North- 
west, although its announced bid is still 
below prevailing market values and no 
sales have yet been reported. Takings 
by the agency in the Southwest are un- 
officially estimated in excess of 25,000,000 
bus since July 1. 

In the Minneapolis trade area, carlot 
offerings of bran and middlings on the 
open market continued nil. Millers are 
shipping output mainly in mixed cars, 
and are not taking orders in excess of 
current production. Mixers are still 
anxious to buy wheat millfeeds for al- 
most any shipment through the remain- 
der of the calendar year, but very few 
deferred contracts are being accepted 
by mills. 

Pressure of demand for mixed cars of 
flour and feed lessened somewhat at 
Chicago, although a slightly improved 
demand for middlings filtered in from 
eastern drouth areas. Offerings of mill- 
feeds at Kansas City remain scarce, with 
buyers still clamoring for supplies. Mills 
apparently are confining sales of mill- 
feeds to buyers of ground wheat, with 
recent transactions reported on the basis 
of $60 ton for the wheat and millfeed 
allotments in a ratio of three to two. 


PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest decreased 
nearly 5,000 tons during the week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 47,725 tons, compared with 
53416 the previous week and 48,009 a 
year ago, according to figures com- 
piled by Te Norruwestern MIter. 
Crop year production to date _ totals 
291,486 tons, against 278,378 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 


eee 


._ RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Very 
little interest shown since slight flurry two 
Weeks ago; shipping directions none too 
Plentiful; cash grain. market strong, with 
800d milling rye commanding stiff premi- 
bas liberal stocks old ryé accumulated at 
thicago, in anticipation of export sales 
or demand from alcohol manufacturers; 
Seing prices there place millers in Min- 
NeApolis area at big disadvantage. Pure 











white rye $3@3.10, cwt cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $2.90@3, pure dark 
$2.60 @ 2.65. : 


Chicago: Business practically nil, only 
small scattered sales made. Directions 
only fair. White patent rye $2:81@3.24, 


medium $2.71@3.14, dark $2.48@2.80. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 6c cwt. Sales 
and shipping instructions’ slow. Pure 
white $3.47 cwt, medium $3.37, dark $2.97, 
rye meal $3.22. 

Cleveland: Market quiet. Quotations: 
pure white $2.90@3.10, pure dark $2.65@ 
2.90. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; in cwt cottons: white $3.40; 
medium $3.30; dark $2.95. 

New York: Rye flour dull, without in- 
terest since first of month. Early in week 
some sales reported to larger baking in- 
terests. Quotations: pure white patents 
$3.15 @3.38. 

Philadelphia: Business generally slow, un- 
satisfactory; undertone easy with offerings 
more than ample for trade needs; white 
patent $3.10@3.20. 

Pittsburgh: Sales very quiet. No inquiry 
better grades; some interest medium grade. 
Prices firming. Fancy white $3.24@3.29, 
medium grade $3.14@3.19. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 38, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 














minals ...... 26,264 1,594 13,359 5,386 
Private terminals 2 a 33 4 
TOUR occu 26,265 1,594 13,392 5,389 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 15,032 as 167 27 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VRIOTS. Sk cast 10,920 ox 21 .346 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ee “s ae 
Prince Rupert 1,209 
Victorian. ....000. 215 

| re 55,519 1,594 13,579 5,762 
Year ago ...... 90,331 1,490 8,254 9,195 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 4,150 34 1,187 449 
All other public c 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern Giv. ...6s- 325 ne 21 18 

rs See 4,475 34 1,208 467 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

LBS .iccccces 3,727 «sh 800 762 

FOAM se av'c cares 13 2 33 14 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GPM GEV. sce ose 30 ng 16 60 
Totals .....+.. 3,770 2 849 835 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Aug. 3, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 4,150 34 1,187 449 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. -...... 325 ia 21 18 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Aug. 3, 1944 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 3,740 2 833 776 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- i 

OFM. GEV. eb 53 6% 30 3% 16 60 

















| FLOUR BRANDS 





The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


OCCIDENT; Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since July 1, 1882. 

BOWCREST; Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, 
Ill; combination of dry skimmed milk and 
a small percentage of cereal flour used in 
baking foods. Use claimed since May 28, 
1940. “ 
GSM; Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 
Ill; a compound of stabilized wheat germ 
soya and treated cereal flours. Use claimed 
since Nov. 8, 1943. 

TOPOVA; Flako Products Corp., Milltown, 
N. J; prepared mix for making popovers. 
Use claimed since Dec, 23, 1943. 

SPRED-SHORT; Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis; lecithinated corn flour. Use claimed 
since Oct. 25, 1942. 

WHEATEX; Falk Products Co., Inc., 
Cadillac, Mich; flour scientifically processed 
from a special blended wheat flour from 
selected grain. Use claimed since 1925. 

VEDA: Veda Limited, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land; wheat flour, barley flour, oat flour, 
corn flour and rice flour. Use claimed since 
October, 1900. 

CORNQUICK: General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; muffin mix. Use claimed since 
Dec. 31, 1943. 

SOYQUICK: General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; pancake and waffle mix. Use 
claimed since Dec. 31, 1943. 

The Magic MILLER’S BEST: Robert M. 
Peek, doing business as Peek Bros., and 
Superior Flour Company, Little Rock, Ark; 
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weet flour. Use claimed since July 26, 
1938. 

GENERAL MILLS, INC.: General Mills, 
Ine., Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since July, 1941. 

PRO-SOY: Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; coarse size defatted soy flour. 
Use claimed since March 20, 1944. 

THREADS OF GOLD: Charles Banks 
Stout, doing business as Higginsville Flour 
Mill, Memphis, Tenn.; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since 1916. 

FLAPPIES: Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; packaged pancake mix. Use 
claimed since March 17, 1944. 

MUF-KIN: Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago, Ill; packaged muffin mix, Use 
claimed since March 17, 1944. 

MAX AMS: Max Ams, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; devil’s food cake mix, doughnut 
flour. Use claimed since 1868. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 
WITH DISTRICT 1 MILLERS 


Hurcurnson, Kansas. — Members of 
the Pioneer Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, will meet with 
members of District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Saturday, Sept. 9. 
The meeting will be held at the Leon 
Hotel here and will be preceded by a 
luncheon. 

Milling and baking qualities of new 
crop hard winter wheat will be dis- 
cussed by Jack Moore, superintendent 
of the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas; and by John Goertz, labora- 
tory supervisor, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. 

“Factors Which Influence the Protein 
Content of Wheat” is the title of a pa- 
per to be presented by Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son, department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. El- 
mer Modeer, director of the St. Joseph 
(Missouri) Testing Laboratory, will 
present an address, “Arithmetic Mean 
vs. Mean Arithmetic.” 

Other speakers on the program will 
include W. B. Madaus, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson; and H. O. Gil- 
mer, Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills. 

Officers for the coming year will be 
elected by the operative millers at the 
conclusion of the program. C. E. Dan- 
ielson, superintendent, Wall - Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, is 
chairman of the district organization. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH UNEXPLAINED 
MinNEApoLis, Mtnn.—Thomas Leahy, 

65, an employee at a Cargill, Inc., ele- 
vator here was found dead July 19, his 
head wedged between a pulley and a 
conveyor belt. Plant employees or the 
coroner cannot explain the cause of the 
accidental death since the belt was 
guarded by safety devices. Officials be- 
lieve Mr. Leahy might have collapsed 
from a heart attack and fallen into the 
machinery. An autopsy disclosed that 
his neck was broken. 








SAVE WASTE 
PAPER 


Clean out old files. Check 
your shipping department 
for waste paper and car- 
tons. Don’t destroy waste 
paper. Prepare it for your 
waste paper dealer and see 
that he gets it. Save any 
containers you receive. Re- 
use if you can. If not, sell 
them. 


THE SHORTAGE IS 
ACUTE. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Death in action of Ist Lt. Alvin James 
Eades occurred at Saipan Island on June 
25, his parents recently were informed 
by the War Department. Lt. Eades’ 
father operated the Eades Bakery in 
Evansville, Ind., for 27 years until re- 
cently, when he sold it to Harold Hart- 
ford. Lt. Eades had been in the army 
since May, -1942, and had served in 
Hawaii and in the Marshall Islands cam- 


paign. 





* 


Lt. William Kelly, son of Willis N. 
Kelly, vice president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
is now with a bakery unit in New Guinea, 
he writes home. It was an assignment 
he wanted. Lt. Kelly has prepared him- 
self for a milling career, taking the mill- 
ing course at Kansas State college and 
a business course at Harvard before the 
war interrupted his plans. 

* 


L. S. Strong, Jr., son of Lucian S. 
Strong, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., is re- 
ported missing in action. The young 
man was pilot of a Flying Fortress 
bomber in the European war theater. 
He had been engaged in active duty 
since May 26, 1944. 

* 

Staff Sgt. Edmond J. Rhault, 22, prior 
to induction into military service a bak- 
er in his father’s bakery, was killed in 
action in France on July 9, according 
to word received from the War Depart- 
ment by his parents, Mr. and Mrs, Jo- 
seph A. Rhault. His father owns and 
operates the National Bakery, Central 
Falls, R. I. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 
5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ...... 3,977 ae es $i 
/ Se ee en ayes 17 oe S. 
BUMAIO osha. 2,968 561 897 

Pt Serene a 252 765 s* 
Chicago .....+.. 377 ve 

MORE <6 os a vo'us as 
Fort Worth .... 693 
RAE Vee cccvers 1,494 
New York ...... 1,925 

BROBE: 56500 os 281 as i 
Philadelphia .... 607 ai 61 

(3 SPE ee 12,591 1,326 958 és 
July 29, 1944 ...11,408 1,043 1,258 220 
Aug. 7, 1943 os Sean 2,208 111 1,249 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
July July July Aug. 


15 22 29 5 
Five mills - 30,250 24,786 39,235 *33,651 
*Four mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Aug. 5, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944.1943 
76 246 39 14 508 59 
37 18 254 -» 362 67 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Millfeed Receipts and Ship t 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 5, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 





Minneapolis . ves +. 15,690 17,040 
Kansas City... 9 1,300 130 6,700 
Philadelphia .. 320 200 Pao ves 
Milwaukee “ 90 3,870 3,540 
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FOR HUNGRY SEABEES * 





Row on row, these golden brown loaves await shipment from Camp Perry 
bakery to mess halls where hungry Seabees devour 8,000 loaves a day. The cen- 
tral bakery at Camp Perry is equipped to produce 41 different varieties of baked 
goods, including five types of bread. It is one of the largest of its kind operated 
by the Navy. (Official U. S. Navy photo). 





Baking Industry Makes Plans 
for National Doughnut Month 


CTOBER of this year has again 
O been selected as National Donut 

Month. As has been the case for 
the past 16 years, the entire baking in- 
dustry, including bakers, allied trades- 
men, trade associations and the trade 
press, will be back of this campaign, un- 
der the direction of the October Donut 
Month Committee. 

October is typical of the steady in- 
crease in sales of donuts during the 
past uumber of years. For instance, in 
1938 donut sales amounted to $21,000,- 
000, while this year they have advanced 
to an estimated volume of $144,000,000. 

This year’s Donut Month drive has a 
double theme. It “pays tribute to our 
gallant fighting men who have voted the 
donut their most popular food snack. 

. Tells all America about the great 
value of the donut as a nutritious food.” 

In co-operation with the Donut Month 
Committee, the Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica will conduct one of the biggest ad- 
vertising and publicity campaigns it has 
ever attempted, including the distribu- 
tion of millions of free copies of a 32- 
page booklet entitled “You Said A 
Mouthful,” written by the American 
comedian Joe E. Brown. Written around 
donuts, it gives many sidelights of his 
adventures while entertaining our armed 
forces during a 110,000-mile trek over 
the world’s battlefronts. The book is 
well illustrated and contains an excellent 


recipe section, giving many ways of 
serving donuts and nutritional facts 
about them. 

‘National advertising will be used to 
tell consumers about this book. Life, 
True Story and Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion will be used, making a total of 10,- 
000,000 circulation and more than 30,- 
000,000 readers. A publicity campaign 


‘will be used in addition to. the advertis- 


ing schedule, and dealer helps, such as 
window posters, truck posters and coun- 
ter displays, will be provided to bakers 
and their distributors. 

October Donut Month will be dedicated 
to our armed forces, and the theme de- 
sign shows a soldier in a foxhole reach- 
ing out for a donut which is being of- 
fered by a canteen worker. It bears the 
headline, “A Taste of Home.” 

Particularly important this year is the 
stress placed upon donuts as a nutri- 
tious food. Attention will be called to 
the fact that with many other foods ad- 
vancing in price, donuts remain an eco- 
nomical energy food for consumers, and 
that quality has been maintained in spite 
of all restrictions. 

The climax of October Donut Month 
comes with Halloween, when donut sales 
reach their peak. For the third consecu- 
tive time, the slogan, “Invite ’em to Your 
Halloween Party,” emphasizes our armed 
forces. An attractive Halloween poster 
is available for bakers, showing how 











donuts may be used in such a party. 
Furthermore, all bakers may obtain for 
free distribution a folder on “How to 
Run a Successful Halloween Party.” 
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BUYS OZARK FEED MILLS 

Kansas City, Mo—Tom L. Dawe, 
owner and manager of the White River 
Milling Co. Thayer, Mo., has bought 
the Ozark Feed Mills, Mountain Grove, 
Mo. The former owner of the Ozark 
plant is Ralph Johnson, who is going 
into the hardware business in Mountain 
Grove. Mr. Dawe, who formerly lived 
at Topeka, Kansas, is in partnership 
with George W. Landis, who is in the 
army in France at the present time. 
Mr. Dawe will divide his time between 
the two plants. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DR. C. A. ELVEHJEM PROMOTED 
Mapison, Wis.—Dr. Conrad A. Elve- 

hjem, nationally known authority on 

vitamin and nutrition research work, has 
been appointed head of the University 
of Wisconsin’s biochemistry department 
to succeed Prof. Edwin B. Hart, who 
retired July 1 as head of the depart- 
ment, although continuing his research 
and teaching in biochemistry. Dr. Elve- 
hjem, a former student of Professor 

Hart, was awarded the $1,000 American 

Institute of Nutrition award for his re- 

search in finding the place of nicotinic 

acid in treatment of pellagra. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHEMIST CHANGES JOB 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—G. W. Schiller, for 
the past few years assistant to the chief 
chemist for General Mills, Inc., at Kan- 
sas City, has joined Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, as chief chemist and 
will assume his new duties Aug. 14. He 
succeeds Mrs. Paul Bunn who has moved 
to Leavenworth, Kansas, where her hus- 
band now is millwright for the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN OATS IN SOUTHEAST 
Cuicaco, I1rn.—Canada is reported to 
be flooding the New England and south- 
eastern states with offers of oats at rela- 








tively low prices, according to advices — 


received here. The imported grain was 
offered in Florida at equal to 921,c bu, 
or 3'%4c lower than it can be shipped 
there from Chicago. 
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————————————————— 
DOUGHNUTS HABIT- 
FORMING 


Carole Landis, one of the “Four 
Jills” who went overseas to entertain 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers, says that the 
G. I. doughnuts are habit-forming. 
She’s been making “By Secret Com- 
mand” at Columbia Studios and 
brings along her own sack of dough- 
nuts. “I guess they’re habit-form- 
ing,” she says. “After you’ve eaten a 
million of them, it’s hard to break the 
practice.” 


as 
An Australian Chemist 


(Contined from page 10.) 

tions beyond 80% of the wheat, and this 
alteration would result in only a 10% to 
15% over-all increase in vitamin B, in- 
take, provided that bread consumption 
remained at the present level. Britain 
certainly has increased the flour extrac- 
tion to 85%, but it must not be forgotten 
that she is more than compensating for 
the drop in home production of butter, 
milk, eggs and cheese due to the conse- 
quent reduction in bran and pollard sup- 
plies, by importations from various coun- 
tries, including Australia. By increas- 
ing our flour extraction we should re- 
duce the amount of available feedstuffs, 
and therefore would not be able to fulfill 
our export commitments of the protective 
foods. 

A further important point concerns 
Australia’s present export of white flour. 
Once alterations are made to the milling 
system in order to produce a long extrac- 
tion flour, it is not easy to change back 
to white flour production. The dietary 
habits of a food exporting country such 
as Australia are inevitably bound up 
with the dietary habits of the importing 
countries, for any sudden alteration in 
either may upset established trade prac- 
tices. If this resulted in a decrease of 
our exports, it might lead eventually to 
a lowering of the standard of living here. 
Any dietary change which tended to pro- 
duce a move in this direction would be 
nutritionally unsound. 

If a vitamin B, deficiency is shown to 
exist in the diet of any significant pro- 
portion of the people, not just in the 
“average” diet, it appears-as if the best 
immediate recommendation is to eat more 
bread of whatever type is naturally 
preferred. 

SUMMARY 

1, The “average” wheat is nearly as 
rare as the “average” man. The compo- 
sition of wheat varies appreciably; con- 
sequently it is not satisfactory to com- 
pare the nutritive value of wholemeal 
and white breads, unless both types of 
bread are derived from the same wheat 
blend and unless the actual composition 
of each is stated. 

2. The composition and nutritive value 
vary considerably with different portions 
of the grain, and as the extraction of 
flour from wheat is increased, so is the 
fiber content increased, with a resulting 
decrease in digestibility. 

3. Although the vitamin B, content of 
long extraction flour and wholemeal is 
considerably greater than that of white 
flour, the differenees are not so pro- 
nouneed in the corresponding types of 
bread, because the baking loss of vitamin 
B, increases with increase in extraction. 

4. Any increase in flour extraction 
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August 9, 1944 


must be accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in mill by-products (pollard 
and bran). A decrease in supplies of 
bran and pollard would entail some re- 
duction in the present quantity of the 
protective foods—milk, eggs and butter. 

5. If the national extraction of flour 
is increased, then calcium must be added, 
in order to offset the harmful effects of 
increased phytic acid phosphorus. 

6. There is ‘sound evidence to .show 
that the present system of flour milling 
and bread manufacture is the most eco- 
nomical, and when all things are con- 
sidered probably shows the best utiliza- 
tion of the wheat grain from a nutri- 
tional point of view. Even if in the 
public interest it was considered neces- 
sary to raise the present level of flour 
extraction in order to increase the intake 
of vitamin B,, the extraction, in the 
writer’s opinion, should not be greater 
than 80%. 

7. The use of wheat germ to increase 
the vitamin level of white bread is im- 
possible on a national scale. In any case, 
its use entails special care in the bakery. 

8. The civilian consumption of white 
bread is about nine or nine and a half 


times that of brown or wholemeal bread, - 


and propaganda alone will not change 
this ratio. Since a man who joins the 
army does not change his food prefer- 
ences when he changes into a uniform, 
it is presumed that this ratio also holds 
for the services, As these food prefer- 
ences are strongly established, any effort 
to change them forcibly without ade- 
quate propaganda is always resisted and 


< 





generally leads to discontent and trouble. . 


9.- Conditions in Britain today are 
such that the position with regard to 
bread cannot be taken as a fair example 
when dietary alterations here are being 
considered. 

10. In Canada, the use of a long ex- 
traction flour which must comply with a 
government specification is optional. It 
is not proving very popular, and at best 
it is only a dietary “stop-gap” measure. 

11. In America, bread is one of the 
foodstuffs chosen as a means of improv- 
ing the nation’s dietary standard. It is 
being enriched with vitamins and min- 
erals to a level which in some respects 
is considerably higher than that of whole 
wheat, It is anticipated that the cost 
of this enrichment will be one tenth of 
the value of the present drug store sale 
of the same vitamins and minerals, 

12. In Australia, no steps have been 
made in this direction, because there 
is insufficient evidence of vitamin defi- 
ciencies in the national diet. This does 
not necessarily mean that they do not 
exist, but it may reflect on the adequacy 
of the nutritional surveys. 

13. If at some future time deficiencies 
are proved to exist in the diet of any 
significant proportion of the people, and 
if flour is chosen as a means of correct- 
ing those deficiencies, then enrichment 
with minerals and vitamins as is carried 
out in America would be the procedure 
most suited to Australia. Failing this, 
the best recommendation would be to 
increase the consumption of bread, of 
whatever type is naturally preferred. 





Semolina Production at Nine- 
Year High With One Exception 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Semolina pro- 
duction during the 12 months from July 
1, 1948, through 1944, totaled 
676,028,777 lbs, and, with the exception 
of the 1942-43 output, was the largest 
in nine years, according'to the War Food 


June, 


Durum Wheat Products—U. 


Administration. Durum flour output for 
the year totaled 198,446,107 lbs. Total 
grindings of durum wheat amounted to 
20,408,549 bus. 

The following table provides compara- 
tive figures on the production and dis- 
tribution of durum wheat products: 


S. Production and Distribution 
















































































Durum wheat =————Production*————____ Exports 
ground Semolina Flour Macaroni, etc. 
Average, 1936-37 to 1940-41 bus lbs lbs lbs 
July-December ......... 7,605,068 235,907,913 78,162,566 1,771,283 
January-June .......... 6,880,117 227,092,342 63,321,798 1,542,749 
MONE! FS 6 Sh inawt REs dies 14,485,185 463,000,255 141,484,364 3,314,032 
1935-36— 
July-December ......... 8,079,600 250,383,728 69,552,560 943,239 
January-June .......... 7,642,642 231,538,720 67,306,596 1,042,154 
| AR ea ae 15,722,242 481,922,448 136,859,156 1,985,393 
1936-37— 
July-December ......... 7,178,821 220,863,580 69,389,292 903,688 
January-June .......... 4,872,839 165,362,260 36,523,424 1,515,939 
Eoin a4ld odd 8 he's 12,051,660 386,225,840 105,912,716 2,419,627 
1937-38— 
July-December ......... 6,747,909 209,747,636 69,444,564 1,532,537 
January-June ......... - 6,881,882 223,646,780 58,168,292 1,345,699 
= SEP E EP e Tee Lee 13,629,791 433,394,416 127,612,856 2,878,236 
38-39— 
July-December ......... 7,590,460 244,093,892 81,245,920 1,783,847 
January-June .......... 7,231,375 246,364,944 66,016,328 1,494,226 
* | Aree re 14,821,835 490,458,836 147,262,248 3,278,073 
39-40— 
July-December ......... 8,213,310 272,970,572 79,602,264 2,929,050 
January-June .......... 7,210,373 230,460,524 77,225,764 1,882,683 
» ROE, we Vakiseiicvse’ 15,423,683 503,431,096 156,828,028 4,811,733 
40-41— 
July-December ......... 8,294,842 231,863,884 91,130,788 1,707,295 
January-June .......... 8,204,118 269,627,204 78,675,184 1,475,196 
“ NE ira a ne e.e aie 16,498,960 501,491,088 169,805,972 3,182,491 
41-42—— 
July-December ......... 9,319,560 290,510,220 103,518,380 oe 
January-Jume ........5. 9,641,236 293,775,384 108,615,360 “? 
fs RE a eke Carn yeee’ 18,960,796 584,285,604 212,133,740 oe 
42-43— 
July-December ......... 11,137,704 338,373,616 134,651,216 ee 
January-June .......... 12,742,102 398,104,420 146,656,216 oF 
is WUE ee hehe tae wee vs 23,879,806 736,478,036 281,307,432 ee 
43-440 
July-December ......... 11,235,744 361,364,377 119,971,716 oe 
January-June .......... 9,172,805 314,664,400 78,474,391 bb 
Ge oyd-s ts hanes .+ 20,408,649 676,028,777 198,446,107 oe 


* Total production included under semolina when production of semolina and flour 
** Not available. 


Not reported separately. 
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PILLSBURY PLANS POST WAR EXPANSION 


The report also contains an illustrated 
story of the company’s founding and 
75-year history. 


(Continued from page 13.) 
partment and the public relations de- 
partment have been expanded. 


CONDENSED PROFIT AND LOSS AND EARNED SURPLUS YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1944 
Net Sales—Flour, feed, specialties and miscellaneous...... $133,072,329.52 
Cost of Goods Sold and Selling, General, and Administrative Expenses: 


Cost of goods sold, exclusive of depreciation ......... $116,879,295.20 


Selling, general and administrative expenses, exclusive 
DE  MODPOCURTEOR 6 5 oo p's siiinie.y bb Bo a es Ee win ss maa 11,864,186.38 
Depreciation of property, plant and equipment ...... 963,014.48 


129,706,496.06 


$ 3,365,833.46 

Miscellaneous Income, Net—interest income, profit on mis- 

cellaneous services rendered, and miscellaneous, $142,- 

855.41; less other deductions, $93,172.28 .........+4.+- 49,683.13 

$ 3,415,516.59 
Interest Expense: 

Interest on funded debt 

Amortization of funded debt expense 

Interest on other obligations 


145,000.00 
20,533.33 
276,435.72 





441,969.05 





$ 2,973,547.54 
Provision for Taxes on Income and Possible Renegotiation Adjustment: 
Federal excess profits, normal and surtax (less postwar 
credit of $63,500.00) and provision for renegoti- 
ation, net 
State taxes 


1,510,000.00 
100,000.00 


1,610,000,00 


$ 1,363,547.54 


Provision for Postwar Abnormal Expenses 200,000.00 


Net Profit for the Year $ 1,168,547.54 





Earned Surplus, May 31, 1943, including balance from 
accounts of predecessor companieS .......-.eeeeeeeeee 9,818,851.99 
$ 10,982,399.53 
EPEVIROUAD . -FOOCIRE OG 5) 55 a 0.62080 6 o Wincehind.e 4S 2 Feb bain De Meare Ae 686,530.00 
Earned Surplus, May 31, 1944, including balance from 


$ 10,295,869.53 


accounts of predecessor companies, per balance sheet.. 
BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31, 1944—ASSETS 
Current Assets: 


Cash on demand deposit and on hand........-+-.-.4+- $ 3,666,373.15 





Trade accounts receivable, less reserve for bad debts 
en gee eh BF RR aE Se aU on ee ee Re eID I 7,143,196.82 
Bill of lading drafts under collection ............+4++ 1,117,869.79 


Inventories: ‘ 
Wheat and other milling grain, at market, includ- 
ing adjustment to market of open contracts..§ 13,415,280.31 
Flour and millfeed, at developed cost based on 
market prices of grain 








Specialties, commercial feed, ingredients, etc., at 
cost or market, whichever lower ............ 
Sacks, supplies, etc., at cost or market, which- 
VOSS ROE i oi0'o 6 bs Hae ns op ele ee be hes UP ee OO U NS 
24,774,406.34 
Advances on grain purchases ........cscsssvcecvsvess 893,029.83 
Domestic and export subsidies receivable ............ 1,214,200.38 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable, less reserve for bad 
ve me Bie | eran Sr cA ean = Se ae re ee 461,577.57 
"DGthl  CUPPORT - QMAOEB ooo 6 0.5 cers e mien so 5 8 ee oe eee $ 39,270,653.88 
Prepaid: EXPENSES <o5s cigie ws robbers Kees Hab ovvvevevesecigves 383,841.43 
Property, Plant and Equipment: 
Fixed plant, based on appraisal as at Aug. 1, 1922, 
with subsequent additions at cost: 
pe BET DEE LTE PORTER PEAT CT RO OLE ee Le $ 1,368,981.55 
Buildings, machinery, and equipment, less reserves 
for depreciation and amortization of $12,- 
oe.) one area rrr e es eis a Pret eae ee ee 10,361,909,36 
$ 11,730,890.91 
Vehicles, furniture and fixtures, at cost less depreciation 448,686.45 
12,179,577.36 
Other Assets: 
Trade memberships and miscellaneous investments, at 
cost or less, less reserve of $19,750.00............ 3 88,647.14 
Postwar refund of excess profits taxes ....--.ssseeees 82,725.96 


MisOSTIANGOUN © 6 oo. kk Nee bee he eee sus cheese cb ea veres 72,617.32 

243,990.42 
Charge—Unamortized debt expense 124,133.33 
Trade-marks, Trade Names, etc., and Hydraulic 


Deferred 
Goodwill, 
Rights 


1.00 


$ 52,202,197.42 
LIABILITIES : 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable to banks and bankers 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities: 


$ 17,512,500.00 


Oe  BCCOMMCG TIDIO 4.85 i orcas orice ee Kes cawres $ 2,203,398.76 
Accrued wages and other compensation ........... 361,463.02 
Property and capital stock taxes accrued ........ 235,704.94 
PIOMG TUCSTORE. BOCTUCE ie. Pe ee EN eRe eee eaters 23,750.00 
er oer ee eee Tee Lees pie ee kee re 415,927.86 
3,240,244.58 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3%, sinking fund payments due 
TRE 5 OOO SS a oC ous Eb 0 bob TA ba Ni CU Rg PRR 200,000.00 
Reserve for taxes on income and possible renegotia- 
et a er a ewer s ye er ed Pee 1,872,9838.31 
Total current liabilities ..... 00. ccs cece cece deevees $ 22,825,727.89 
Reserve for Postwar Abnormal Expenses .......-6+++se0s 800,000.00 
Funded Debt: 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3%, maturing Oct. 1, 1953, with 
semi-annual sinking fund requirements ........... s «6.4, 750,000.00 
Less sinking fund payments due within one year, 
included in current liabilities ...........0ceeeeeee 200,000.00 
4,550,000.00 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 


Capital stock—Authorized 800,000 shares of common 
stock, par value $25 per share; 549,224 shares 
issued and outstanding ..........ceereeeeeenseees $ 13,730,600.00 


Earned surplus, including balance from accounts of 
predecessor companies (whereof, according to pro- 
visions of First Mortgage Bond indenture, $6,691,- 
487.66 not available for dividends or stock redemp- 
tion), per accompanying statement .............. 


24,026,469.53 
$ 52,202,197,.42 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Mills in Southwest relaxed 
after new subsidy announcement, as buying 
fell off. Sales including the last two days 
of July, amounted to 123% of capacity, 
compared 85% previous week and 53% 
year ago. Buyers showed little or no 
interest after subsidy decline and wheat 
price on floor. They are awaiting develop- 
ments, but millers think there will be an- 
other rush of business late this month if 
these market conditions continue. It is as- 
sumed that when spring wheat moves, 
values used by subsidy mathematicians will 
be lowered and September allowance for 
hard wheat will be much lower. 

Not much business of any kind going 
on. Clears slow. Operations about same 
pace, perhaps slightly lower for area as 
whole. 

Quotations Aug. 5: established brands 
family flour $3.85@3.95, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.20, standard patent $3.15, straight 
grade $3.10, first clears $2.55@2.70, second 
clears $2.35@2.55, low grade $2.30@2.45. 

Oklahoma City: Decline in sales brought 
average percentage to 59, as compared 65% 
previous week. Sales domestic, with 60% 
going to family trade and 40% to bakers. 
Operations from 50 to 100%, averaged 
83%, compared 88% previous week. Prices 
firm, cwt delivered Oklahoma rate points, 
Aug. 5: hard wheat short patent $3.90 
@4.30; soft wheat short patent $3.90@ 
4.30; standard patent $3.80@4.10, bakers 
short patent $3.35@3.45, bakers standard 
$3.25 @ 3.35. 

Omaha: Business irregular; individual 
mills reporting from 35% to 500% of ca- 
pacity sold just prior to subsidy change. 
After August been only light business and 
mainly from family users as baking trade 
well filled up. Flour prices slightly lower. 
Shipping directions poor to fair. Quota- 
tions Aug. 5: family short patents $3.53@ 
3.90, standard patent $3.33@3.75, bakery 
short patents $3.40@3.63, high protein 
clears $2.85@3.05, fancy first clears $2.45 
@2.60, low grade clears $2.23@2.50. 

Hutchinson: Business subsided sharply at 
commencement new month, following re- 
cent pattern of heavy month-end buying 
and light business remainder. Little new 
business materialized after Monday’s rush, 
Shipping directions lagged somewhat. 

Salina: Demand only fair with most 
bookings consummated first part of week. 
Shipping directions satisfactory. 


Wichita: Sales about 25%, directions 
good; mills operating 80 to 100%. 

Texas: Bookings family flour very heavy 
during last days of July but light since 
Aug. 1. Family sales continue at about 
usual rate, around 25% of capacity. Mills 
operating at near 100% capacity. Prices 
slightly higher since subsidy rate became 
effective. Quotations Aug. 5, per cwt: fam- 
ily flours, 100’s,. extra high patent $3.80 
@4.05, high patent $3.55@3.80, standard 
bakers under .44% ash, 100’s $3.50@3.60, 
first clears 100’s $3.05@3.25, del. TCP or 
Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Last week was quiet with 
spring wheat mills. No important buying 
so far this month. Bulk of trade well 
covered 60 days or more, and buyers wait- 
ing to see how spring wheat crop turns 
out. Some already paying carrying charges 
on delinquent contracts, do not feel like 
adding to holdings. 

Reported sales several round lots low 
protein southwestern clears to distilling 
trade has lessened pressure on domestic 
clear market, and accumulated stocks again 
well cleaned up. Prices paid, however, 
said been unsatisfactory. Bakers taking 
high protein clears more freely. 

More concern expressed by millers over 
searcity shipping directions than about light 
current’ sales. Most companies carrying 
more unfilled business on books than cus- 


tomary this season of year so not pushing 
sales, but would welcome directions to in- 
crease running time and care for pressing 
millfeed demand. 

Sales figures misleading, since they  in- 
clude pre-subsidy sales made over previous 
week-end, but not included in sales that 
period. They show new business done that 
represents 97% of capacity, compared 109% 
week earlier and 65% year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 8: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.40@3.44, first patent $3.40@3.44, standard 
patent $3.30@3.44, fancy clear $3.34, first 
clear $3.14@3.24, second clear $2.70@2.,90, 
whole wheat $3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Market 
lifeless; new bookings extremely light; 
nearby needs covered and trade shows no 
interest in future; shipping directions not 
in keeping with bookings, so production 
continues disappointingly light; no let-up 
in inquiry for feed, available supplies en- 
tirely inadequate. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Business dropped off, only small 
scattered sales made. Buying not general 
and little interest shown. Directions only 
fair. Family flour demand also declined. 
Deliveries only fair. Quotations Aug. 5: 
spring top patent $3.36@3.57, standard pat- 
ent $3.26@3.47, first clear $2.91@3.30, sec- 
ond clear $2, family flour $4.41; hard win- 
ter short patent $3.35@3.57, 95% patent 
$3.25@3.47, first clear $2.75@3.20; soft win- 
ter short $3.50@4.31, standard patent $3.35 
@4.31, first clear $2.90@3.41. 

St. Louis: New business rather light; 
however, large parcel booked to blenders. 
Otherwise sales consist mainly of family 
trade, for 60-120 days shipment, Demand 
easier clears, offerings small. Prices firm. 
Small bakers continue policy of taking 
only immediate requirements. Shipping di- 
rections off. Quotations Aug. 5: soft wheat 
bakers patent $3.36@3.56, straight $3.35@ 
3.51, first clear $2.95@3.15; hard wheat 
bakers patent $3.52, family short patent 
$3.46@3.56, straight and 95% §$3.21@3.31, 
first clear $2.91@3.11; spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3. 46@3. 66, straight $3.36@ 
3.56. 

Toledo: Discrimination in subsidy against 
soft wheat millers as compared with hard 
winter and Pacific northwest millers, has 
soft wheat millers upsetg again. Central 
states millers look upon it as rank dis- 
crimination in favor of Pacific coast soft 
wheat millers, who before previous adjust- 
ment, could sell flour in eastern markets, 
after paying freight overland, about 50c 
bbl below prices of central states mills. 
With rollback on flour ceilings and with- 
drawal of subsidy mills cannot sell if 
wheat prices advance much. 


Cleveland: Family business very dull, 
with exception of two- and five-lb. pack- 
ages. Seems to be quite good demand for 
high-ratio cake flour in small packages. 
Bakery trade extremely dull, due hot 
weather and fact most bakers well booked 
ahead. Quotations Aug. 5: spring first 
patent $3.65@3.75, standard patent $3.55@ 
3.65, first clear $3.40@3.55; hard winter 
short patent $3.65@3.79, 95% patent $3.50@ 
3.65, first clear $3.15@3.39; soft winter 
short patent $4.17@4.35, straight $3.40@ 
3.55, first clear $3.05@3.25. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Good demand and some substan- 
tial sales consummated. Bakers principal 
buyers. General trade, however, in much 
greater buying mood. than recently. Feel- 
ing was that no radical change would take 
place next 90 days to disturb normal] trend. 
Directions fair, production somewhat down 
from previous week, but still substantial. 
Sales first clears good. Foreign trade lim- 
ited to lend-lease operations. Quotations 
Aug. 5, in cwt cottons: spring first patent 
$3.80, standard patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.30; hard winter short patent $3.75, 95% 
patent $3.65; soft winter short patent $3.75. 
first clear $3.25. 

New York: Immediately following sub- 
sidy change, all interest in flour pur- 
chases ceased. Sales therefore light, as 


purchases closing days*of July filled buy- 
ers’ needs. Nothing more than scattered 
buying anticipated until close of month, 
unless unusual turn in news or market 
changes picture. Such slight interest as 
there is centers on springs as local trade 
awaits demonstration of new southwestern 
crop’s baking qualities. High glutens in- 
creasingly scarce, with springs at ceilings 
and Kansas practically not offered at all. 
While some Texas mills quoting here, they 
have been out of the market so long that 
they not rapidly taken by buyers. Clears 
also somewhat tighter, those from North- 
west equaling standard patent prices some 
instances. Where southwesterns still have 
good amount old wheat in them, they also 
command higher figures, but many mills not 
offering at all. Cake grades freely offered 
from East and at prices about 25@30c 
below Pacific coast in spite of lack of sub- 
sidy in all areas except far West. Flours 
from Pennsylvania reported to analyze prac- 
tically same as last year’s crop. 

Quotations Aug. 5: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.55@3.70, clears 
$3.35@3.55; southwestern standard patents 
$3.50@3.60, clears $3.10@3.30; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $3.45@3.50, Pacific 
coast $3.66@8.71. 

Boston: Moderate volume new business 
placed just prior new subsidy rates. Round 
lots not common, total only average. Cofn- 
mitments ranged from 380- to 60-day re- 
quirements. Mill agents aggressive in press- 
ing for business, realizing that buyers will 
wait approach of September subsidy rates 
before coming in again. Spring patents in 
better demand than southwesterns, par- 
ticularly from bakers working on high pro- 
tein formulae, Some moderate sales soft 
winter uncovered, and macaroni manufac- 
turers came in for modest quantities, Fam- 
ily trade inactive, retail sales being notice- 
ably affected by unusually warm weather. 
Directions good. Quotations Aug. 5: spring 
high glutens $3.85@3.90, short patent $3.77 
@3.83, standard patent $3.67@3.73, first 
clear $3.37@3.42 southwestern short patent 
$3.73@3.78, standard patent $3.63@3.68; 
Texas short patent $3.77@3.83, standard 
patent $3.67@3.73; soft winter patent $3.82 
a straights $3.57@3.67, clears $3.37@ 
3.47. 












Philadelphia: Not much doing, prices 
without important change. Reduction hard 
wheat subsidy, -which proved to be less 
drastic than had been anticipated by some, 
failed make material difference in gen- 
eral price range. In most instances, offer- 
ings. still available at moderate discounts 
under ceilings.. Business -appeared con- 
fined strictly to small lots for immediate 
needs. Quotations Aug. 5: spring wheat 
short patent $3.75@3.80, standard patent 
$3.65@3.70, first spring clear $3.30@3.40; 
hard winter short patent $3.55@3.60, 95% 
$3.45@3.50; soft winter straight, nearby 
$3.25 @3,35. 

Pittsburgh: Prior to August subsidy slight 
flurry family flour buying. Grocers outlying 
districts placed orders more liberally than 
eity trade. Bakers on side lines await- 
ing new crop offerings. Directions moder- 
ate -past week. Deliveries good. Quota- 
tions Aug. 5: Pittsburgh rate points, for 
100’s cottons: hard winter bakers. short 
patent $3.77@3.80, straight $3.67@3.70, high 
gluten $3.88@3.90, first clear $3.65@3.70; 
spring wheat bakers short patent $3.78@ 
3.80, standard $3.69@3.70, high gluten 
straight $3.89@3.90, first clear $3.68@3.70; 
soft winter bakers cake flour $4.59@4.60, 
intermediate $3.90@3.92, straight $3.67@ 
3.69; Pacific coast $3.71@3.75 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Market little slow, with no 
price changes. Northern spring wheats 
selling at ceilings. Best sales in south- 
western hard wheat. Little improvement 
in midwestern and Pacific coast types. 
Shipping directions good. Bread, cake, 
eracker and macaroni production § good. 
Quotations Aug. 5: hard spring wheat fam- 
ily patent $3.64,. first patent $3.44, stand- 
ard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.25@3.30, 
first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard 
winter wheat family patent $3.75, bakers 
short patent $3.45@3.60, first clear $2.90 
@3.10, soft wheat short patent $4.25@4.45, 
straight $3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70. 

Nashville; Few one and two carlots soft 
wheat patent flour sold here for immedi- 
ate and 30-day shipment and some fair 
sized bookings low protein flour, principal- 
ly patents, made for immediate and 120- 
day shipment. Majority buyers very cau- 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 2 150% 151% 155% 155% 149 149% 145 146 153% 158% 
Aug. 3 150% 151% 155% 155% 149 149% 145 145 153% 153% 
Aug. 4 150% 150% 155% 155% 149 149% 145 145 153 153% 
Aug. 5 150% 150% 155% 155% 148% 149 145 145 152% 153 
Aug. 7 149 149 153% 153% 147% «147% cast Saas 152% 153 
Aug. 8 149% 149% 154 154% 147% 148 eee s¥s'% 152 152 
rc —OORN: ‘ c OATS. 
Minneapolis *« Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minn is 
; Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 2. ap ss. Pe ee Gai wea aes ee 71% 69% 69 68% 
Aug. 3 71% 70% 69% 69 
Aug. 4 71% 70 69% 69 
Aug. 5 70% 68% 68% 68 % 
Aug. 7 68% 66% 67% 66% 
Aug. 8 68% 66% 67 66% 
gg gag ne ————_FLA XSEED———_,, BARLEY 
Chicago Mi poli Duluth eapolis 
Sept. Dec. Pha Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 2 1055 107% 104% 105% 305 305 305 av wee My. 
Aug. 3 107% 108% 106% 106% 305 305 305 
Aug. 4 106% 108% 106% 106 305 305 305 
Aug. 5 105% - 107% 105 104% 305 305 305 
Aug. 7 103% 104% 103% 102% 305 305 305 
Aug. 8 104% 104% 103% 102% 305 305 305 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 


eae epee Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Gpring BRAM. . i .csix cscs. +. «++ @40.40 . ee dace ovee@...- $....@.... eee @41.55 
Hard winter bran ...... /@40. 40 -@..«. 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ° 
Soft winter bran ....... -@40.40 . ey -+++@.... 38.97@39.47 /@41.55 
Standard middlings* ... -@40.40 - @87.75 -@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ........ -@40.40 -@37.75 36.50@37.00 watioe o wee @41,55 
POOR = GOR H6-0'p:0.0 eas eA TEX «+++ @40.40 1 @3z7. 75 36.50@37.00 - @39.47 -@41.55 
Baltimore eer) Boston Chevelana maemvillc 
MewiNs... WEAR 66 6 vob es oe eae seein Pepe Fe mt -@46.17 «-@42.99 $43.30@44.3 
Hard winter bran ...... se Se Sco  @45.34 eee “ee .. . , @ 42,99 43.30@44.30 
Soft winter bran ....... Lats A ok «4:6 ORO vier Dees -+++@.... 43.830@44.30 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... eens Os «+++@46.17 -+»@42.99 43.30@44.30 
Flour middlingst ....... fe ye | @46. 34 --@46.17 -@42.99' 43.80@44.30 
8: GO isa bso iTS os v sows «+++ @45.34 ....@46.17 -@42.99 43.30@ 44.30 
spring acon Shorts Middlings 
Toromto  .....066 -@29.00 + »- @30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ...... + @28.00 - @29.00 eee 


*Brown shorts. tGray sant 


{Fort William basis. 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Seicshaiteatenne onl 











(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
Chicago Minneapolis " Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashvill« 

Spring first patent ......... $3.36@ 3.57 $3.40@ 3.44 $....@.... $3.46@ 3.66 $....@ 3.80 §....@ 3.95 §$....@.... $3.75@ 3.80 $3.77@ 3.83 $3.65@ 3.75 ee, a 
Spring standard patent . 3.26@ 3.47 3.30@ 3.44 gees kee 3.36@ 3.56 .+..@ 3.70 3.55@ 3.70 a nee esas 3.65@ 3.70 3.67@ 3.73 3.55@ 3.65 ae 
Spring first clear .........: 2.91@ 3.30 3.14@ 3.24 Pro Jee et -+++@ 3.30 8.35@ 3.55 btewt Gs oe 3.30@ 3.40 3.37@ 3.42 3.40@ 3.55 mee 
Hard winter short patent 3.35@ 3.57 BE, Soha --+@ 3.20 -++-@ 8.52 --++@ 8.76 wer Are says Geb is 3.55@ 3.60 3.73@ 3.78 3.65@ 3.79 soo @ 
Hard winter 95% patent ....  3.25@ 3.47 ouatas --@ 3.15 3.21@ 3.31 .@ 3.65 3.50@ 3.60 a ea 3.45@ 3.50 3.63@ 3.68 3.50@ 3.65 o+ee@ 
Hard winter first clear 2.75@ 3.20 vee 2.55@ 2.70 2.91@ 3.11 4 pee eees 3.10@ 3.30 ee Fer ye yrs once ves 3.15@ 3.39 Se d 
Soft winter short patent 3.50@ 4.31 PPR Bate Al @. 3.36@ 3.56 --@ 3.75 ee ee Sak ee <i> GI &i-3 3.83@ 3.95 4.17@ 4.35 4.95@ 5.05 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.35@ 4.31 .-@. -@. 3.35@ 3.51 Bars; 3.456@ 3.50 *....@.... *3.25@ 3.35 3.57@ 3.67 3.40@ 3.55 4.60@ 4.75 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.90@ 4.31 oy ee oh CD ces 2.95@ 3.15 ..-@ 3.26 a Set eek, rae Pete: sean 3.37@ 3.47 3.05@ 3.25 4.40@ 4.55 
Rye flour, white .......... 2.81@ 3.24 3.00@ 3.10 --@. --@ 3.47 --@ 3.40 3.15@ 3.38 +0 ne sop bie 3.20 vive ee wa 2.90@ 3.10 dived aeis 
Rye flour, dark ............ 2.48@ 2.80 2.60@ 8.00 -@. ..-@ 2.97 -@ 2.95 FR Fe a eee ee . ae 2.65@ 2.90 eo BN 
Semolina No. 1 .......+..:.% --@ 3.75 fe pees ceel @ 3.99 --@ 3.98 3.92@ 4.03 6b ase 1... @ “4.03 @. Ceeseee a Oe 

Seattle atch 8. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco ‘Gene. *+winnipes Pebedite *+winnipes 
Family patent ce Ve .. . ee Sere ee See -@. Spring top patentf...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ............ $9.42 
Soft winter straight i aie @. tiv 4. 10@ : 16 Montana ....... Sates ee @ 3.65 Spring second patent] ,@4.80 @ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst @5.60 
po AE ae ey vees@..e. 3.25@ 3.40 Spring first clearf... ©O3.20 2... Qinnw. 


*Includes near-by straights. 
$280-lb cottons. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecond-hand jutes. {98-lb jutes. 


August 9, 1944 
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tious. Mills advanced prices 20 to 30c 
after change of subsidy and this had ten- 
dency to slow business. Outbound ship- 
ments very slow to fair. Few new sales 
reported for 30- and 60-day shipment, 
put no large bookings. Southern and 
southeastern buyers look for decline in 
prices if war should end and don’t want 
to be long lot of flour. Bakers picked 
up few lots special grades. Bakery goods 
sold exceptionally well. Prices to jobbers 
and wholesalers unchanged. Quotations 
Aug, 6: soft wheat bakers and pastry flour 
$3.60, high patent $4.68, extra protein $4.75, 
soft wheat short patent family flour $4.95 
@5.05, standard patent $4.85@4.95, straight 
$4.60@4.75, clears $4.40@4.55. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Flour markets turned quiet 
again following heavy rush of business 
of past three weeks. Mills well booked 
for immediate future and not pressing sales. 
Inquiries continue heavy. Government in- 
dicating they will be in market over week 
end. Mill operations continue at near ca- 
pacity levels. 

San Francisco: Prices firm, with some 
top grade above ceilings and not quoted. 
Majority bakers booked 90 to 120 days 
and little buying interest remains. De- 
liveries been slower, due large number 
smaller bakers closing for vacations. Quo- 
tations: Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$3.45@3.55, northern hard wheat patents 
$3.60@3.75, Idaho hard wheat patents $3.65 
@3.75, Montana spring wheat patents $3.65 
(ceiling), Montana standard patents $3.65 
(ceiling), northern pastry $3.25@3.40, fancy 
cake $4.10@4.16, Montana whole wheats 
$3.40@3.50. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal; Millis report normal 
domestic -markets. Prices unchanged. New 
bookings to allied countries steadily made 
through usual channels. Buyers for war 
authorities ready at all times to increase 
bookings. Quotations Aug. 5: top patent 
springs, domestic $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30 in cotton bags, mixed cars, 
Toronto-Montreal freight basis. Export 
grade known as GR quoted at $9.42 per 
280 Ibs seaboard. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour offered 
freely. New crop being sold more readily 
by growers than was anticipated. No ar- 
rangement yet for exporting this flour to 
UK though buyers there and millers here 
would welcome an opportunity to do busi- 
ness. Mills asking around $5.20 bbl at 
milling points or $5.60 bbl used bags, Mon- 
treal basis. “Mills paying $1.12@1.14 coun- 
try shipping points in Ontario for wheat. 

Winnipeg: No indication of new export 
business in Canadian flour, but this not 
unexpected in view of recent large ex- 
port orders. Mills operating full time and 
booked ahead several weeks. Domestic 
demand continues good and stocks moving 
freely as transportation facilities will per- 
mit. Quotations Aug. 5: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 
seconds $4.80; second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 


Vancouver: Inquiries from Central and 
South America continue but no export fa- 
cilities are available. Domestic demand 
steady, with supplies reported only fair 
as a number of western mills have closed 
down operations for much needed over- 
hauling. Prices firm on a cash car basis 
for 98’s cottons at $5.40 for first patents, 
$5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for Vita- 
min B. Very little soft wheat flour from 
Ontario is left in stock here and new sup- 
plies will not be along for about a month, 
but prospects of increased tonnage being al- 
located to this area are good. Prices firm 
at $7.50. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Although new oats and bar- 
ley prices have weakened, and ground 
grains have dropped very materially from 
recent high levels, they are still $12 ton, 
or more, over millfeed ceilings, so that 
demand for the latter is as keen as ever. 
Flour mills are unable to care for this 
demand and claim that mill-door and split- 
car buying is more than enough to absorb 
current production. Old contracts fairly 
well cleaned up and new mixed-car busi- 
ness can be taken care of promptly, but, 
for the present, mills are still uninterested 
in bids for future shipment. 

Oklahoma City: Buying active as sup- 
plies permit. No change prices. Quota- 
tions, burlap bags, carloads, southern de- 
liveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@ 
1.95 cwt; for northern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: Supply far behind demand, 
quotations, basis Kansas City: $36.50. 

Salina: Demand extremely good, trend 
steady, supply insufficient. Ceiling levels 
continue for bran and shorts, prompt and 
deferred shipment. 

Hutchinson: Demand keen; trend firm; 
supply insufficient; bran, mill run, gray 
shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Fort Worth: Supply inadequate; situa- 
tion tight as ever. Practically no carlot 
offerings. Production going in mixed cars 
with flour; wheat bran $43.20, gray shorts 
$43.20, in mixed cars, del. TCP or group 3. 

Cleveland: Offerings very light, as mills 
not running’ actively. Demand active. 
Prices at ceilings, with bran, middlings and 
red dog at $42.99 ton. 

Toledo: Still at ceiling, with demand 
readily taking all available supplies. Dry 
weather has reduced pastures and lowered 
prospects for corn and soybeans. 

Buffalo: Demand in excess of supplies; 
trend firm, supply very light; all varieties 
$41.55 straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston; Demand steady, offerings still 
scarce, Supplies going entirely to mills’ 
regular customers, and millfeeds only of- 
fered in combination with unwanted feed 
supplies of other’ types. Coarse grains 
and other millfeed substitutes, with ex- 
ception of corn, offered in quantities suf- 
ficient to cover modest demand. Quota- 
tions ceilings. Standard bran, midds., 
mixed feed and red dog $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply limited; bran, standard, pure 
spring, hard winter $45.34, soft winter, 
nominal; midds., standard, flour, red dog 
$45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Demand far ahead of supply, 
all types. Canadian oats plentiful and local 
trade well supplied. Winter bran, mid- 
dlings, red dog at ceilings $44.10@44.60. 

Nashville; Demand far exceeds supply. 
Pastures poor. Only mixed cars flour feed 
offered. Mills trying to please customers 
this manner. Prices at ceilings, bran and 
shorts quoted $43.30@ 44.30. 

Seattle: Supply limited; $36.50. 

Ogden: Trade steady, with demand ex- 
ceeding supply. Local plants booked into 
September, with inquiries here and to the 
west coast brisk. Quotations (unchanged): 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds., all $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. Denver prices (ceiling): red bran and 
mill run, blended, white and midds., all $38 
per ton, ceiling. California prices (ceiling): 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds., all $42.08,-carlots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, with Los Angeles prices up 
$1, ceiling. 

San Francisco: No offerings, most mills 
badly behind in shipping previous sales. 
Demand good any shipment. Quotations: 
ceilings, $41.24@41.74. 

Toronto-Montreal; Mills delivering what 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 


cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Aug. 5, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 


-—Wheat—, -—Corn—, -——Oats———, -——-Rye—, 


1944 1943 1944 


7~Barley— 

1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
73 50 21 103 89 6 3 
848 1,338 1,576 2,750 3,766 584 1,728 
378 931 1,714 11,827 8,403 738 1,113 
“a 111 127 173 2,147 1,050 1,785 

69 517 115 16 76 66 99 
1,037 103 214 - 1 81 os 30 
642 34 513 152 901 1,002 1,009 
33 7 7 97 98 1,948 1,384 
166 281 1,005 2,154 65,934 1,452 2,000 
39 77 37 10 e 68 és 
47 8 10 1 2 -9 5 
1,114 91 707 95 468 106 306 
48 “ss 110 si 4s ns 184 
16 8 9 10 38 “s 1 
427 114 564 46 44 109 311 
154 29 99 10 lil 20 48 
337 223 287 6 11 88 171 
3 1 56 ins x a 42 











Balti Vie sees. 5,866 2,200 8 
BuO is ob ss tk habe ae 13,480 5,366 328 

SRE iia. 8 6h ee 540 i’ as 
Chichi Hoey kash sare 9,454 5,915 4,804 

RB. oo hi Vee as ov oe 
ul utiaagiaey os sou was 9,204 31,275 yA 
Fort. WOO 2S. sN esis es 14,247 12,610 118 
nO VRE os oh oo 045.9% 8 4,411 5,692 is 
Hutchinson ........... 10,784 10,660 an 
Indianapolis ........... 3,039 2,012 825 
Kansag City. ss. ...es0s 30,736 37,340 776 
Mil WOBMOO Bs eck lletes's 2,248 665 129 
Minneapolis ........... 13,139 30,126 427 
New Orleans .......+:. 976 1,815 148 
MCW BMOEE. ook sk ecedver 856 200 1 
Om ale oe ak eves vetas 8,728 14,714 1,832 
BOOT irra oo oR ceed 328 427 581 
Philadelphia .......... 2,838 2,081 83 
m. Gio. cveacbeis 7,270 8,213 1,149 
Boux. ORY 65 6 A ee 449 898 111 
Mt. JOURS. ecco en 4,306 6,161 337 
Wi cHMB baer ecs Ove bea 7,859 7,864 3 
Lakes Pee Siew bw eneseas 332 oe o. 

TH ied PES 151,110 186,234 11,660 


5,431 3,923 7,171 17,451 22,164 7,590 10,219 





5041 Gladstone Avenue 





MATHEW C. BELAN . 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


. » Milling Consultant 


Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 








can spare from limited production. Per- 
mits to export not easily obtained. Ceil-' 
ing prices prevail; bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, bags included, Montreal 
basis. ‘ 

Winnipeg: Demand good, all supplies tak- 
en freely with bulk of western mill run 
going eastern Canada. Sales in western 
Canada for local feeding purposes unim- 
portant. Quotations: bran $28, shorts $29, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan; Alberta bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady, Supplies from 
western mills continue fairly tight. Some 
difficulties experienced in securing replace- 
ments, Domestic demand continues gener- 
ally good with much buying from poultry 
breeders. Prices firm on cash car basis 
at $29.80 for bran, $30.80 for shorts and 
$33.80 for midds., with no quotations on or 
trading in feed flour. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 














WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand light; summer 
always curtails trade. Rolled oats quoted 
$3.15 bag of 80-lb cotton, oatmeal $3.85 in 
98's, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal, 


Winnipeg: Poor demand for oatmeal and 
rolled oats. Supplies light as mills operat- 
ing only part time on these commodities. 
Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in the.three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 7 at $5.50 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





EDITOR’S NOTE. — Semolina quotations 
at the leading markets will be found in 
the general flour price table at the bottom 
of page 30. A comprehensive review of 
semolina market news appears on page 14. 





MILLING EXECUTIVES 


In order to obtain complete 
efficiency, bottlenecks must 
be eliminated from equip- 
ment and practices so pro- 
duction can be maintained 
at full machine capacities. 
Let us do this for you. 














‘HELP WANTED 
4 SA eatin seer eet 


WANTED BY KANSAS INTERIOR MILL, 
a@ general office and traffic assistant. 
Steady position for experienced man. 
Write 6876, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT NOW 
available. Highly skilled. Technical knowl- 
edge of all phases of milling. Backed by 
a successful record of 15 years with large 
milling company with mills up to 6,000 
bbls. Familiar with all types wheat and 
know how they should be milled—also 
corn, Exeellent references. Address 6879, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v ALINE LEE EET 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLS FOR SALE 
Vv J 


FOR SALE — MODERN 250-BBL FLOUR 
mill located in heart of Pennsylvania soft 
wheat belt. Mill very flexible between 
high yield and low ash. All buildings 
are brick with dry sprinkler system with 
private siding and M.I.T. privilege. Ele- 
vator capacity of 21,000 bus. Warehouse 
space for 3,000 bbis_ flour. Feed mill 
with hammer mill and new upright floor 
feed mixer, powered by Diesel engine. 
Mill located in fine feeding and baking 
trade area. Address 6837, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 



































CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 








CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 










LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street 






Chicago 3, illinois 












THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 4 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY) | 
LAKE ciTrTvy , MINNESOTA? 









Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


od 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 

























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 






PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 

A OCCIDENT 

A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 




































RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


























Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 





of LIVERPOOL 
Bg ee SN IONE Ss ic cccacbuttsccnusosecceen $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S.............0..c0000e 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON * 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 








Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chica; 
held by all leading millers Hurt ppndiong - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOL MINNESOTA 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

















ae Cremo” Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. OROOKSTON, MINN. 








mime LILY PAGE'S 
Plain and Self-rising FLOURS 
eee eee SUHLER, KANSAS THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 
983-35 nde | Bld, Memphis, Tenn. Topeke, Kanene = | 
HARDESTY MILLING CO. KING MIDAS 
Quality Millers for FLOUR 


Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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* 5 sounp REASONS & 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES MANUFACTURERS OF Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


CO HAMMOND DRAGS 


= ~)\ YOUR WU he 
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Hammond Over-Seas Bags are built 
to safely go ’round the world! 








- Strong, Rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips 
—including outer wall of Wet Strength 
Kraft—two walls of Asphalt Laminated 
Kraft—waterproof glue and wax-dipped 
bottom meet Army and Navy specifications. 

: HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 

+f Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 

e SDE 
. ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 


SALINA, KANSAS a M. ‘Chit rom, “Mer. Grain ary 


GRAIN MERCHANTS #iaaxe” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains dana. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HAROLD A. MERRILL PORTLAND. ORE 























ye Grain and Ranches 

| Board of Trade Building J: F. IM BS M I LLI NG Cc oc oa 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 

a Mopgheer of he Runsny its ond DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








Over a Century of Milling Progress . 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


00s 





es 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 











em 


Minnesota Girt Firour.. . . . . long on-quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


‘ alk ice CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Mfunengane Mills: St. Paul 
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Cable Address: ‘“‘DOMFLOUR” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 




















Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sa > 





























Sin lerchat Shippers and Exporters 


ies) "EBA GScorom |i, 
: COTTON IN CANADA i oanpaie 
FA. racrorts-nowrnea,-roroo The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited $ = 4 
> Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC = 
Jince 1857 AT STA eee et, Ld 
/ . “SILVERKING” OMGEEAT STAR” wor’ “KEYSTONE” 
James hecho WON E SONS Oable Address: ““Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 





High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


— 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ es Cia 




















FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 





R. GCG. PRAT. 


Exporter 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








} 


Me 
Go 





Lake of the Woods 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Pree —_— 
USED 


Offices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 


CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


1887 


palling iA. Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN seta SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 



























et nae 
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EG 













CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON =e le MEV Ne) es — TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY Cue wm STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 
a 











CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 








Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 

















TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
o 
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/ 
Canada s 
Wieder 17nd Importers 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 








-wwwwewe 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


CSS 


SSSOSSesssS 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. Alll codes used. 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TQRONTO, CANADA 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTEN,”’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


OCaBLE AppREss, ‘GILLESPIE,’ SypNEY 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


Lette 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 

















STUCK TO HIS BARGAIN 


A carpet sweeper salesman came to a 
remote cottage at the door of which 
stood’ an extremely tough looking man. 
When the salesman began his usual 
sales talk the cottager interrupted him. 

“Don’t waste your breath,” he said, 
“I’ve got a carpet sweeper.” 

“Good. Then I can make you a splen- 
did allowance for your old sweeper in 
part payment for this new model.” 

The cottager thought for a few min- 
Then he said, “No. I won’t do a 
deal. After all, I took ’er for better or 
wuss, didn’t I?” 


¥Y ¥ 


utes. 


NOT sO DUMB 
Two drunks walking down Post St. 
came to an exclusive shop window. The 
first drunk tipped his hat to the dis- 
play models. 
Second Drunk.—Hey, they aren’t wom- 
en; they’re dummies. 
First Drunk.—You can’t fool me. They 
couldn’t be dummies and wear 
coats. 


mink 


¥ sY¥ 
HE NEEDS IT 
“Eat your spinach, child. 
know it puts firm, white teeth in your 
mouth?” 
“Then feed it to grandpa.” 


¥ ¥ 


Don’t you 


GOOD TRADE 


“I got a small car for my mother-in- 
law the other day.” 

“Huh, wish’ I could get a deal like 
that.” 

% ¥ 
RESPONSIBLE POSITION 

“I understand Bill studied mechanical 
engineering. What’s he doing now?” 

“He’s working on the railroad.” 

“That so? Doing what?” 

“Well, you know the man who goes 
around the cars and taps all the wheels 
to make sure everything is all right?” 

“Fea." 

“Well, Bill helps that man listen.” 

¥ ¥ 
CAN’T AFFORD IT 

Doctor Bones.—You should take a bath 
before you retire. 

Patient.—But doctor, I can’t afford to 
retire for another 20 years. 

¥ ¥ 
ROUGH TREATMENT 

Tom.—Was her father rough with you 
when you told him you had secretly mar- 
ried his daughter? 


Dick.—Vll say. He nearly shook my 


arm off. 
¥ ¥ 
SAFE 


Nanecy.—Why don’t you come in and 
see our new baby, teacher? 

Teacher.—Thank you, but I will wait 
until your mother is better. 

Nancy.—You needn’t be afraid. It’s 
not catching, teacher, honest. 






IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


*- SASKATOON 
- MONCTON 


E: VAN VER 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* eo 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















WESTERN STAR 


KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Bakers find in the flour they se- 
lect out of this fine trio a richness 
that does much more than merely 
fit their baking needs. It gives 
them an extra baking confidence 
that quickly results in better 


bread. 
* 


‘The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, M0. 
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igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


» 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a a 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








EXCELSIOR 
... Made in Minnesota 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


} 
Minneapolis, Minnesota | 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| 








COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT | 


from 


Country 
Elevator 


to Your 
Mill 





Kansas : Official Grades 


| 
| 
Your Good Mill | 
Weights | 
| 

| 

| 


Write - Wire - Phone | 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON | 








SALINA, KANSAS | 














H. H. King Flour Mills Company 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHIOKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 
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re see 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 





Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 





PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. | 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mus At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 








Hubbard “i! 








WICHITA, KANSAS 








‘*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 








MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
a 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Oopley,’’ Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANcHOR,”’ Belfast 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Stress. GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘““GuENcAIRN,” Glasgow 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEn 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 





Cable Address: ‘‘TronTopR!,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B 0 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘Feastanco,’’ London. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Marve.,"’ Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DirpLoma,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 'St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxiip,” Dundee 











HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, vps FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe Lonpon E. C.3 
9 Bconewiek Street VERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street 1 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
| LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


' 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
oFFices ZLso aT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Flour Specialists fic hor® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Til 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]T_.OUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce BDidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. . NEW YORK CITY 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS 00. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








erce 
AD. 


—— 


1C. 


our 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR snces 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex; - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


P. O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. 





DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











SPECIALIZED FLOUR 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH — 
| 
| 


ht Bldg. 
“eg ty Moo 


[AF FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSI 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











WISCONSIN 


RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 








We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the’*Best‘Rye*Flour’”’ 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 













VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


1N VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federatio 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mritmve Co., Inman, Kan. 
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Prostems of flour enrichment are greatly 
simplified when N-RICHMENT-A is used. 
You can select the formula ideally adapted to 


the nutrient needs of your flour from the sev- 
eral types now available. 

Formulated by men who know flour, 
N-Richment-A is produced under the same 
scientific controls as Agene and Novadelox. 


So you can depend on N-Richment-A for accu- 


racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. 

Furthermore, large inventories of N-Rich- 
ment-A do not have to be carried in stock at 
your mill, since shipments can be made 
promptly from local distribution points. 

Technical information on the use of the vari- 
ous types of N-Richment-A 


will be furnished on request. 





Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 

Some of us know what this means; 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 

But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 

At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 
whole people can enjoy. 

Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 
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Dr. Elvin C. Stakman, Chief of the Division of Plant Pathology, University of Minnesota 


Rust Inhibitor 


“ 


O many in the milling industry, from managers to opera- 
tive millers, stem rust of wheat is something rather vague 
and far removed. Stem rust, many will tell you, is some 
sort of a disease that attacks some varieties of wheat while oth- 
er varieties are resistant. “Something like tomato leaf wilt. Be 
sure to plant the right variety and you have the problem 
licked,” is typical of the appraisal of many toward the disease. 
But to Dr. Elvin C. Stakman, famed University of Minne- 
sota plant pathologist, stem rust of wheat is not that simple a 
problem. Thirty-five years spent battling plant diseases, prin- 
cipally diseases of cereal grains, has convinced him that, for 
all of science and its developments that seem magical to the 
layman, the best that man can ever hope to do against insect 
and disease pests is to hold his own. 


Dr. Stakman estimates that plant diseases cost the people 
of the United States about as much as insect pests. There have 
been, within the past 30 years, epidemics of plant diseases that 
have been so devastating in their effects as to cause major up- 
sets in crop production. It is estimated that in 1916 stem rust 
alone destroyed about 200,000,000 bus of wheat in the United 
States. The production in the Dakotas was curtailed the great- 
est; in North Dakota the loss was fixed at 71,444,000 bus ana 
in South Dakota the loss amounted to approximately 20,207,000 
bus. In 1935, a more recent infestation year, stem rust de- 
stroyed about one eighth of the wheat in Kansas, about one 
sixth in Nebraska, about one third in South Dakota and nearly 
three fifths of that in North Dakota and Minnesota. 

“Crop prospects early in 1935 were (Continued on page 6a) 











.. BECAUSE THEY MULTIPLY SO FAST! 


Rabbits are not the only things that 
multiply, as any food handler can 
tell you. The ever present menace 
of vermin and insect pests would 
ravage the nation’s food supply in 
short order unless kept under con- 
stant control! 

Fortunately, foodstuffs in ware- 
houses, mills and plants can be pro- 
tected by systematic use of Liquid 
HCN, a highly effective American 
Cyanamid product which destroys 
vermin and insects in all stages of 
their life cycle, assuring an effec- 
tive kill. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A concentrated product of the 
highest commercial purity, Liquid 
HCN (liquefied hydrocyanic acid 
gas) is all fumigant, without inert 
ingredients. This makes it eco- 
nomical as well as effective. 

Liquid HCN is widely used in 
the food industry because it does 
a complete job. At the same time it 
is harmless to practically all com- 
modities, materials, and equipment. 

Specific fumigation procedure 
can be planned by an experienced 
Fumigation Engineer who will al- 
so do the job, using his own equip- 
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ment and trained personnel. Will 


you write or wire us for the name 
of a reliable Fumigation Engineer 
in your territory? 





LIQUID HON 
FUMIGATION 


1s 
EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL 
CLEAN + TIME-SAVING 


One of several standard methods of 
application will give positive insect 
control at minimum cost in meeting 
your needs. Send for a copy of ‘‘The 
Liquid HCN Fumigation Manual.’’ 











AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT + A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
32-C Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. - Kansas City 6, Mo. - Azusa, Calif. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 






The TOWN 


Ps A b 
The Bemis Cotton Mill at Bemis, Tenn., around which the community is built. 


nity of about 4,000 population 

located about two miles south of 
Jackson, Tenn., is one of the country’s 
outstanding examples of employee-em- 
ployer relationships. The community 
centers around the cotton mill of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. There are 485 resi- 
dences, all occupied by employees of the 
cotton mill and their families. The 
community spreads over 650 acres of 
rolling terrain and has a wealth of rec- 
reational facilities, including tennis 
courts, a swimming pool, golf course, 
rink, gymnasium and 
churches, 


Bor TENNESSEE, a commu- 


skating 
auditorium. ‘There. are five 
four schools for white children and one 
for colored children. 

The entire community is 
owned—streets, houses, utilities, churches, 
etc. There is no. regular form of city 
government, the affairs of the community 
are administered by the plant manager. 

In 1865, J, M. Bemis, who founded the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., concluded that if 
he were to get the type of goods best 
suited for making cotton flour bags it 
would be necessary to have control of 
the output of a cotton mill. His ambi- 
tion was to build a mill and a village 
Where the workers could work and live 
and which would be the finest village 
in the South. The community was start- 
ed in 1900. 

The community is located on land that 


roller 


company- 


Was once a part of the old Jackson 
The mill that supports the 
town makes sheeting for the 14 bag fac- 
tories of the company. The weekly out- 
put is 1,350,000 yards and about 60,000 
lbs of baled cotton is used each day 
in making the sheeting. 

Mr. Bemis had high ideals as to the 
physical, moral, educational and recre- 
ational features which should be avail- 
able to the people who were to live in 
the village. Mr. Bemis’ son, A. F. Be- 
mis, who had just come into the busi- 
ness, was interested in architecture and 
personally supervised the planning and 
construction of the mill and the village. 
The mill was of the most modern type. 
Comfortable cottage type houses of va- 
tied designs for the families of mill work- 
ers were built. Large lots were provid- 
ed, thus allowing space for spacious 


Plantation. 


lawns, flowers and vegetable gardens. 
Larger plots were made available to 
those who wished to garden on a more 
extensive scale. Free pasture was fur- 
nished to those who wished to keep cows. 

Wide paved streets and sidewalks 
were built throughout the village. The 
streets were landscaped with shade trees, 
Water, sew- 
erage and electric power and light sys- 


shrubbery and parkways. 


tems were provided. 

School buildings of the most modern 
type were built. The educational facili- 
ties of the village are now unsurpassed 
in the state and the school system is 
complete from the kindergarten through 


high school. The school buildings are 










The residence shown above 

is typical of the many sin- 

gle family dwellings in 
Bemis, Tenn. 


rented to the county for 
The 
county now maintains the 
buildings and pays the 
teachers’ salaries. There 
are about 965 pupils en- 
rolled in the school sys- 
is under the 


a’ nominal amount. 


tem which 
supervision of 30 teach- 


ers. One of the main features of the high school is a spe- 
eial manual training course which forms a prominent part 
The school was started 
in a building donated and equipped by A. F. Bemis. It 
has’ been very successful and for many years was the only 
high school in western Tennessee that offered a vocational 
training course to boys. The religious activities of the com- 
munity are adequately provided for with five churches of dif- 
ferent denominations. The recreational lifehas many features 


of the boys’ four-year training. 


view of the Methodist church 
in Bemis, Tenn. 


that residents of most communitites of 
much larger size in the state do not en- 
joy. There is a large swimming pool 
near the mill. Baseball teams organized 
within the community have several fields 
on which to play and in the winter there 
are numerous basketball teams organized. 

A large recreational building houses 
many social activities. 
cial department for ladies. Clubs cater 
to the various tastes of the residents. 
Fraternal organizations are active in the 
community. 

A large store is operated where the 
necessities and many of the luxuries of 
life can be purchased. There is a drug 


store, a restaurant and a_ postoffice. 
The health of the 
community is given 
prime consideration. 
Doctors are avail- 
able and registered 
nurses are on duty 


at all times. 


There is a spe-- 




















That BEMIS 
BUILT 


x * 


Interest in the wel- 
fare of its employees ex- 
tends beyond the walls 


of the factory at the 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. mill 
at Bemis, Tenn. 


x * 


Constant improvements are being made 
which makes this a most desirable place 
to work and live. 

With such favorable working condi- 
tions, there are, of course, a large num- 
ber who have been employed at the mill 
for many years. Sons and even grand- 
sons of original employees now work at 
the mill. Over 500 persons have been 
employed over five years. One hundred 
and seventy have been employed for over 
20 years. 

The Bemis cotton mill is unique in one 
feature, namely, that it works on full 
time operation 52 weeks of the year. 
The mill manufactures cotton cloth for 
use exclusively in making Bemis bags. 
Two other Bemis cotton mills, one at 
Indianapolis and one at Bemiston, Ala., 
also manufacture cloth for Bemis cotton 
bags. But all this production is not 
sufficient to supply the needs of the 14 
Bemis bag factories. Uninterrupted pro- 
cotton mill is, 
scheduled year 
This con- 


duction at the Bemis 
therefore, 
in and year out. 
tinuous employment situa- 
tion has produced a corps 
of faithful, efficient work- 
ers who are happy to be 
employed in a plant where 


shutdowns and slack sea- 
sons are unknown and 
where desirable working 


and living conditions are 


provided. 
The first manager 
of the mill was J. B. 


Young. He was succeeded 






This modern high school in Bemis, Tenn., was built 
by the county on ground donated by the company. 








upon his death in 1928 by his son, F. J. 
Young, who has very capably handled 
the management of this large enterprise 
which includes not only the responsibility 
of running a cotton gin and cotton mill, 
a full time job in itself, but also the 
job of running a community of 4,000 
population. 

The residents of Bemis have made an 
enviable war record. Nearly $323,000 
has been invested in war bonds. One 
hundred and seventy are serving in the 
armed forces. Two have won the Purple 
Heart. Three have been killed in action 
and one is a prisoner of war in Germany. 
Over 400 are serving the nation in vari- 
ous capacities in all corners of the world. 
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Missouri’s Soft Wheat 
Improvement Program 


This picture shows one of the comely 


southern belles employed in the Bemis 
cotton mill enjoying the pleasures of the 
modern swimming pool maintained by the 
company for its employees. 





The federal housing authority might 
well have taken its ideas about com- 
munity housing from the Bemis com- 
munity. The houses rent for 50c to 
75c per room per week. At this rate, a 
five-room cottage rents for about $15 
per month. The water is free and elec- 
tric power is supplied from the mill 
power plant at a nominal cost to the 
residents. 

As Mr. Young, the manager of the 
mill and community, explains, the Bemis 
plan “makes for pleasant living for the 
company and its employees.” War orders 
have stepped up employment at the mill 
from a normal 900 to 1,400 and from 
two shifts to three shifts per day. 





Recreational facilities at Bemis, Tenn., for the employees of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. mill, include the gymnasium shown above where roller skating parties, 


basketball games, etc., are held. 





This picture shows the auditorium at Bemis, Tenn., where lectures, enter- 
tainments, concerts and moving pictures are presented for the employees of the 
Bemis cotton mill. 





By Prof. C. A. Helm 
University of Missouri 


HE Missouri Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station now has a well or- 

ganized program for developing, 
producing, and distributing seed stocks. 
For many years we have been making 
careful comparative tests throughout the 
state on most of the important soil types, 
to determine those crop varieties which 
perform best when compared under varia- 
tions of soil type, fertility levels, rain- 
fall, growing season, winter resistance, 
lodge resistance, smut, scab and rust re- 
sistance, and shattering habits, all con- 
sidered along with yield. 

These tests are also utilized to make 
a careful and critical check on all “new- 
comers”—those strains and varieties de- 
veloped and introduced by experiment 
stations, individuals, and promoters. 

We use the Experiment Station field 
at Columbia for all preliminary tests and 
as a field laboratory to measure ac- 
curately the relative performance and 
productive capacity of new wheats. de- 
veloped under plant breeding programs. 
Here, they are carefully compared in a 
competitive manner with every detail of 
their performance under observation. 
Only those which indicate important ad- 
vantages over tested and generally used 
and approved varieties are carried out 
over the state for further testing under 
varied soil and climatic conditions. 

Special emphasis is being placed on 
those qualities which must be combined 
into one and the same variety before it 
may be accepted as superior to those 
varieties already being used extensively. 
For example, an ideal variety of oats 
for Missouri must be one which com- 
bines early maturity, and a good straw 
along with smut and rust resistance. A 
good grain producing variety of soy- 
beans must grow erect, develop strong 
upright side branches, have a _ light 
colored seed of high oil content, and be 
able to hold the mature seed for the 
combine without shattering. In the case 
of wheat, the variety must be quite win- 
ter hardy, must produce a stiff straw, 
be resistant to loose smut and rust, and 
must ripen evenly, hold its grain well, 
and stand for the combine. 

Up to this point there is no conflict 
of interest between the farmer as the 
producer and the marketing and proc- 
essing interests—the elevators and the 
mills. The millers demand a_ wheat 
which, in addition to producing a high 
yield of flour, must produce a flour 
which will possess those qualities de- 
manded by the soft wheat flour trade. 

No amount of pressure, publicity or 
discussion will reduce the acreage of a 
good yielding wheat of poor milling 
quality for a good milling wheat of a 
poor yield record. Penalties for poor 
milling wheats and premiums for good 
milling wheat will help to eliminate the 
poor milling varieties as is illustrated by 
Kawvale in competition with Clarkan. 

In more recent years, the Missouri 
station has been giving considerable at- 
tention to the matter of the milling 
qualities of wheat. Dr. Milton Poehl- 
man of the station staff is giving most 








of his time to small grain plant breed- 
ing, with emphasis on wheat and oats. 

The grain harvested from our wheat 
variety tests out over the state are milled 
and the flour baked, to determine 
their comparative merit. New varieties 
and strains are being developed by selec- 
tion and hybridization. Crosses between 
varieties are being made in an attempt 
to combine all desirable characteristics 
into a single variety. 

From the progeny of such crosses, 
several thousand selections are grown 
each year in an attempt to find one or 
more with the right combination of 
qualities. The possibilities are great but 
the problem is even greater. 

As an illustration of the result of these 
methods, we now have selections from 
a cross made between Fulcaster and 
Missouri Early Premium. Some of them 
are more winter hardy and much higher 
in yield, and even earlier in maturity, 
than Missouri Early Premium. 

The Missouri Seed Improvement As- 
sociation is an incorporated nonprofit 
organization of seed growers, mostly far- 
mers. The members are distributed well 
over the state and are all growers of 
certified seed. ‘These growers are pro- 
ducing annually the best quality of seed 
grains obtainable, limited entirely to the 
better adapted varieties. These founda- 
tion seed stocks constitute an important, 
far-reaching, and steady flow of good 
seed for general use by other farmers. 

This organization is closely tied in with 
the research and experimental program 
of the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station in that the secretary of the as- 
sociation is also a member of the station 
staff. 

The Agricultural Extension Service, 
through the county agents and other 
field crops extension men are also in 
close co-operation and constitute an ef- 
fective force in the over-all program. 

If we are to progress rapidly in the 
increase of the best varieties, the elimina- 
tion of the poor ones, and raise the mar- 
ket quality of grains generally, we need 
a clear understanding of the problems 
and active support from the elevator 
operators and millers in addition to the 
support of the wholesale and retail seed 
trade. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprtor’s Nore.—This address by Pro- 
fessor Helm was delivered at the annual 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, St. Louis, June 7, 1944. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BAKING QUALITY OF DRIED WHEAT 

Investigations conducted by British 
cereal chemists upon the effect upon bak- 
ing quality of drying wheat have shown 
that a progressive increase from 160° to 
240° F. of the temperature of the dry- 
ing air caused little or no change in 
either dough or loaf characteristics un- 
til the air temperature reached 200° and 
even here a normal heat treatment effect 
was only observed when the initial ex- 
tensibility was high. With high initial 
extensibility, the first effect of heat 
treatment may be an improvement in 
baking quality, the chemists reported. 
There is danger, however, that this im- 
provement may be converted into dam- 
age by additional “improver” treatment. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


American Millers Association 
Has ‘Lady Lawyer’ as Secretary 


ISS Peggy Perdiue, secretary of the 
M American Millers Association, has 
several distinctions and perhaps the most 
unique distinction is that she is the only 
woman member of the Fraternal Order 
of Police in Grant County, Indiana. 
Miss Perdiue is a licensed attorney and 
in that capacity has been commissioned 
as a special deputy sheriff while working 
on investigations. 

Women barristers have not been ac- 
cepted, however, in Marion, Grant Coun- 
ty, Indiana, Miss Perdiue says, so her 
law practice is negligible. She has been 
admitted to practice law in the Supreme, 
County and City courts of Indiana and 
the federal court. She has been treas- 
urer of the Grant County Bar Associa- 
tion since 1938, ‘being the second person 
elected to that office. “The gentleman 
preceding me served for 50 years and 
I do not have any ambition to emulate 
his record,” Miss Perdiue readily admits. 





Miss Peggy Perdiue 


Miss Perdiue is a very enterprising 
She has done free lance court 
reporting in the Marion courts and in 
other courts, too. She has worked for 
her local police department in taking 
depositions and statements in a great 
many investigations and acted as report- 
er in a congressional investigation of 
veterans’ affairs in Marion. While she 
was in practice, she was able to take 
150 words per minute, which is just 
about as fast as the average person 
talks, “but due to the fact that I quit 
that type of work more than a year 
ago, my shorthand speed has decreased 
materially,” she says. 

Other activities Miss Perdiue has 
busied herself with include the secretary- 
ship of the Marion Community Chest 
when it was composed of seven agen- 
cies; worked as secretary to a bank pres- 
ident; worked in the offices of various 
manufacturing concerns; spent one sea- 
soi at Miami Beach, Fla., as a public 
stenographer; compiled and broadcast 
a “scrapbook” program for a Marion 
radio station some years ago; edited, 
sold advertising and published a mime- 
ographed news sheet; edited and pub- 
lished a monthly bulletin for the Marion 


woman, 


Business and Professional Women’s 
Club; attended Northwestern University 
on two occasions, taking a short course 
in business secretarial work. 

Miss Perdiue has been secretary and 
treasurer of the American Millers Asso- 
ciation since 1989. She also writes the 
association’s bulletin, the American Mill- 
stream, and her style of writing makes 


the bulletin a “must” on each member’s 
list of reading. 

She maintains a mimeographing serv- 
ice in Marion and “I do everything from 
post cards to rather intricate ruled 
forms,” she says, in addition to assisting 
clients with legal forms, notarial work, 
ete. 

Miss Perdiue was a candidate for 
county attorney last May but was de- 
feated. Grant County folks still are 
of the opinion that women should not 
be lawyers. Perhaps the voters could 
not vision pert, blonde little Miss Per- 
diue being a very effective prosecutor 


‘ 5a 


when appearing before'a jury in compe- 
tition with a big, gruff man as attorney 
for the defense. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Adult beetles and their larvae are 
destroyed by contact with poisonous 
gases and vapors. 








* IT’S AN OLD AMERICAN CUSTOM x 





The COUNTY FAIR... 


The eternal search for the best of 
everything fathered the county fair 
idea, and the American farmer, proud 
of the wonderful job he has always 


quickest, 


done, was anxious to show his neigh- 


bors, and the world, the prize pro- 
duction of his fields and barns, from 


pumpkins to percherons. 


Millers have always sought the 
most economical way to 
bolt fine flours and long ago American 
millers settled on Swiss Silk as the 
ideal material for the efficient sifting 
of their quality products. It will pay 


you to specify ... 





BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR » SCHINDLER - WYDLER 








Dr. Stakman is shown here examining different varieties of wheat plants 
grown in the pathology greenhouse for the purpose of identifying the different 
races of rust. In determining the strain of rust, seedlings of 10 different varieties 
are ‘inoculated and the reaction of the varieties is used for identification. 


Rust Inhibitor 


(Continued from page la.) 

better than they had been for many 
years in the Northwest,” Dr. Stakman 
recalls. The territory had experienced 
two of the most disastrous drouth years 
on record and farmers and business men 
were optimstic over the 1935 prospects. 
Then, with catastrophic suddenness came 
one of the worst crop calamities in re- 
cent history. 

“The effect on the farmers and on busi- 
ness in general can readily be imagined. 
The loss in purchasing power probably 
amounted to between $75,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 when reduction in wheat 
yields and in the quality of the wheat 
that was harvested is considered. About 
one out of each four country elevators 
closed because of the rust epidemic. The 
loss in business to railroads, wholesale 
houses, retailers and the banking diffi- 
culties resulting from such crop calam- 
ities affect more or less directly the 
entire population in extensive regions. 

Man has been attempting to find the 
solution to the stem rust problem since 
the time of the ancient Egyptians. 
Roman mythologists for 700 years an- 
nually appeased a special god of stem 
rust, Robigo. 

Dr, Stakman, however, was one of the 
first to solve the mystery of plant 
fungus growth. He found that every 
fungus contains a number of parasitic 
strains and that a single fungus cell 
may produce thousands of varieties 
which have the same general appear- 
ance but differ in their plant tastes. 

There are about 200 strains, or “races,” 
the pathologists state, of stem rust alone. 
The principal races which infect the 
more common varieties of wheat in the 
United States are designated simply by 
Nos. 11, 15, 17, 19, 21, 49, 56 and 189. 

The different races affect varieties dif- 
ferently. Some varieties may show a 
high resistance to race 19, for example, 
but still be highly susceptible to race 
56. It is through the selectivity of the 
different races that each race may be 
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the layman loses sight of the impor- 
tance of this phase of the production of 
new and adapted varieties. Agronomic 
characteristics—yield, stiffness of straw, 
earliness of maturity, gluten quality— 
are concrete, visible evidences of the 
superiority or inferiority of new vari- 
eties. Disease resistance, however, is 
something that does not manifest itself 
readily in a visible manner and quite 
naturally many are prone to overlook 
its importance and quite naturally, too, 
many overlook the contributions of the 
plant pathologists who in many 
stances are the “unsung heroes” of the 
plant breeding program. 

Dr. Stakman, however, has attained 
a considerable amount of fame for his 
contributions to the knowledge of plant 
pathology in his 37 years of constant 
and outstanding research. His bio- 
graphical sketch in “Who’s Who in 
America” lists memberships in 20 scien- 
tific and professional organizations, in 
addition to other organizations. He re- 
ceived his bachelor of arts degree from 
the University of Minnesota in 1906 and 
then taught in the public schools for 
three years before returning to the uni- 
versity for advanced study. He was 
awarded his master’s degree in 1910 and 
his doctorate in 1913 when he was pro- 
moted from instructor to assistant pro- 
fessor in the plant pathology section 
of the botany division. 


in- 


Shown above is a portion of the rust nursery at the University of Minne- 
Different varieties of wheat produced by the plant breeders are 
Before a new variety is re- 


sota farm. 


tested here for their resistance to rusts and smuts. 


leased for commercial production, it must be approved for its disease resistance 


by the plant pathologists. 


identified. Marquis wheat offers a good 
example of how different races of rust 
may be the determining factor in that 
variety’s production in different sections. 
Marquis was literally almost driven out 
of the Northwest because of its extreme 
susceptibility to disease’ prevalent in 
that region while the variety is immune 
to the races of rust found in Mexico. 
Last fall the Mexican government bought 
as much Marquis seed wheat as could 
readily be located in-the Northwest. 

The search for a solution to the prob- 
lem of disease resistance in cereal grains 


is but one phase of the plant breeding 


program of the federal department of 
agriculture and the state experiment sta- 


tions. Many persons are convinced that 


His rise in academic rank was rapid. 
He was promoted to associate pro- 
fessor in 1916 and to the rank of pro- 
fessor in 1918. In 1940 he was ap- 
pointed chief of the division of plant 
pathology and botany. The division is 
housed in a new $800,000 laboratory 
where Dr, Stakman and his associates 
and students continue in their battle 
against plant diseases. 

Dr. Stakman definitely is not the pro- 
totype of a caricaturist’s college pro- 
fessor or scientist. His associates de- 
scribe him as an excellent administrator 
as well as a top-flight scientist. He has 
a keen sense of humor and once in a 
while it crops out in the things he says 
or writes. One such example, anonymous 
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This “close-up” picture was taken in 
the rust nursery at the University of 
Minnesota farm and shows a high de- 
gree of stem rust infection upon a sus- 
ceptible variety of wheat. 









but ascribed to him, appeared on the 
divisional bulletin board underneath a 
notice. It stated “Let thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth” in re- 
questing his staff members to keep oth- 
ers on the staff appraised of their re- 
leases to the press. Dr. Stakman’s 
popularity with youngsters is the talk 


of the campus. A _ national news 





The apparatus shown above is used to 
inoculate individual heads of wheat with 
the organism that causes loose smut. The 
head is enclosed in the inverted tube and 
the organism is forced under pressure 
into the head, insuring complete inocula- 





tion. The picture was taken in the plant 
pathology cereal grain nursery at the 
University of Minnesota farm. 
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magazine recently said, in this connec- 
tion, that one youngster, on being told 
that her family planned to have steak 
for dinner, immediately burst into tears, 
sobbed: “But I like him. He’s nice.” 

Practically all of Dr. Stakman’s re- 
search work with plant diseases has been 
done in co-operation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and with path- 
ologists in other countries on an almost 
world-wide front attack. The over-all 
development of the broad and co-or- 
dinated plan of attack, Dr. Stakman in- 
sists, is due to the efforts of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

Dr. Stakman has acted as chairman 
of an advisory committee of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation which worked with 
Mexican government officials in the im- 
provement of that country’s agriculture. 
He directed a_ survey of rust races in 
Mexico and helped scientists and agri- 
culturists there get started on the de- 
velopment of rust-resistant varieties of 
wheat adapted to that country’s climate 
and soil. 

During the academic year of 1930-31, 
Dr. Stakman was guest professor of 
plant pathology at the University of 
Halle, near Leipzig, Germany. Since 
1931 he has been American editor of 
Phytopathologische Zietschrift, a Ger- 
man technical journal devoted to plant 
pathology. In 1938 the University of 
Halle conferred an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Natural Science upon him. 

A lecture, dealing with grain rusts, 
by Dr. Stakman at the University cam- 
pus back in 1917 was indirectly respon- 
sible for the formation, in Minneapolis, 
of the Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust. The lecture, one of a series 
of lectures given by University faculty 
members in a popular science lecture 
series, was attended by R. P. Wood- 
worth, a Minneapolis grain man. He was 
very impressed with the discussion of 
grain rusts by Dr. Stakman and per- 
suaded him to deliver the same lecture 
before a group of grain men and flour 
mill operators. It-was this second meet- 
ing that gave rise to the formation of the 
grain rust conference. Franklin M. 
Crosby, now vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., in company with Mr. Wood- 
worth, has long been associated with the 
organization. 

Donald G. Fletcher, a former student 
of Dr. Stakman’s, is executive secretary 
of the grain rust conference and each 
year during the “rust season” makes in- 
spection tours principally throughout 
the spring wheat producing sections of 
the Northwest. During the remainder 
of the year, Mr. Fletcher carries on the 
affairs of the association, conducts 
educational campaigns, ete. Carrying on 
a Campaign for the eradication of bar- 
berry bushes is one of the continuing 
activities of the association. School chil- 
dren, principally, participate in this cam- 
paign. Farmers also are educated to 
the constant menace of stem rust as long 
a8 barberry continues to grow in their 
communities, 

The barberry eradication program of 
the organization is conducted in co-Np- 
eration with the division of plant dis- 
fase control, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A. National 
headquarters of the division is located in 
Minneapolis and the office is in charge 
of R. O. Bulger. 

Dr. Stakman believes there is great 
Promise in the control of plant diseases 
through the development and use of re- 
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sistant varieties. Some diseases, he 
points out, cannot be controlled eco- 
nomically by any other means. Flax 
wilt, wilt of peas, tomato wilt, asparagus 
rust, cabbage yellows and some rusts of 
cereal grains are now being more or 
less completely controlled by growing re- 
sistant varieties. “But a vast amount of 
laborious work and research is required 
to insure sound and substantial progress 
in breeding resistant varieties,” Dr. Stak- 
man states. “It is not always easy to 
combine disease resistance with other re- 
quired characters. Neither is it always 
easy to combine in one variety resistance 
to all of the important diseases in the 


region and even if a new variety is re- 
sistant, it may prove very susceptible 
to hitherto unimportant diseases. Nor 
does a variety necessarily remain re- 
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sistant permanently,” he adds. 

The pathologist recalled that he was 
once very proud of the fact that he had 
helped to develop Winona and Chippewa, 








Loox wat W-9O WILL DO 
FOR SELF-RISING PANCAKE FLOUR! 


How often have you heard people say: “I 
love ’em, but I just don’t dare eat pan- 
cakes”? Today, the story is entirely differ- 

ent... V-90 has changed it. The miracle pubsPuare 
that V-90 has achieved in baking lighter, . ‘es 
more tender pancakes is the result of its ; 
delayed leavening action. You'll find ample 
proof in these pictures... 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE 
IN THE BATTER! 


Illustration 1 shows two batters imme- 
diately after mixing. Illustration 2 shows 
them after standing for about 5 minutes; 
both made with equal amounts of pancake 
flour. Note the astonishing difference in 
volume. The reason: slow acting V-90 
starts to work after the batter is formed. 
The vital leavening gas is entrapped in the 
batter, available for instantaneous action 
on the griddle. 












ORDINARY 
PHOSPHATE 


V-90 MAKES THE SAME BIG DIFFERENCE 
IN SOYA PANCAKE FLOURS, TOO! 
ORDINARY 


PHOSPHATE 





ORDINARY 


PHOSPHATE | = 


v-90 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE ON THE GRIDDLE! 


The V-90 batter is almost completely leavened before it is placed on 
the griddle. Here the heat causes the thousands of tiny entrapped 
bubbles to expand immediately, allowing complete leavening before 
4 the dough is “set.” The ordinary pancake, in contrast, depends on gas 
1 released by the griddle heat for leavening action. As a result many 
i “blow” holes are caused by leavening gas forcing its way through the 

dense, partially cooked batter. 





SEE THE DIFFERENCE IN THE PANCAKE! 


You can see the best comparison by peeling back the top crust of the 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. * Chicago 4, Ill. 


New York, N.Y. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. @ St. Louis, Mo. 
Nashville, Tenn, e Greensboro, N. C. 


Plants: 
Nashville, Tenn. @ Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. « Chicago Heights, lil. 


easily digested. 


cakes. With the ordinary pancake, a number of large holes, often with 
dense, doughy areas between, will be noted. Now compare with the 
V-90 pancake. Complete leavening before baking out has honey- 
combed the pancake with flaky, tissue-thin cell walls. Small wonder 
that a V-90 pancake looks so good . . . tastes so good .. . and is so 





two wilt-resistant varieties of flax. “But 
that pride certainly went before a fall 
in this case,” he said, “because these 
varieties are no longer resistant, and 
we do not yet know exactly why.” 
Losses from stem rust of small grains 
have been reduced by eradicating the 
rust-susceptible species of barberry, on 
which one stage of the stem rust de- 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chat Woods Sek Co 




















velops. 
the noneconomic host plant of the rust 
not only reduces the amount of rust it- 
self but it also removes the breeding 
ground for new parasitic strains of the 
rust fungus. 

Eradication of barberry was empha- 
sized by Dr. Stakman as essential to 
complete control of stem rust. “As the 
sexual stage of the rust occurs only on 
the barberry, eradication of the bushes 
makes impossible the production of new 
strains through hybridization between 


the existing ones,” he explained. 
Dr. Stakman regards as “unfortunate” 
the fact that this phase of barberry 


In this case the eradication of 
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eradication is too little appreciated and, 
he says, there are even some people who 
scoff at the idea that there can be 
parasitic strains or that they can be pro- 
duced through hybridization. 

“But scoffing or no scoffing, there is 
evidence to show that new strains are 
produced on the barberry,” Dr. Stak- 
man asserted. “This provokes me to re- 
mark that the simple but somewhat 
obscure facts of biological science are 
not sufficiently appreciated even by many 
of those who should profit by them. 
Which provokes the further remark that 
education is necessary in addition to re- 
search,” he added. 








It has been stated that one of the 
main causes of the internal collapse of 
Germany in World War I was a defi- 
ciency in essential Vitamins in the diet 
of the general population. Recognizing 
this, one of the first concerns of our 
government has been to insure that no 
such lack occurs not only in the diet of 
our armed forces, but also in that of 
those on the home front. The enriched 
flour and bread program has been a 
direct result of this policy. 

It is greatly to the credit of the mill- 
ing and baking industries that they 
cooperated voluntarily and immedi- 
ately in this program and in fact were 
enriching their products with vitamins 


and minerals even before the adoption 


THE PART OF THE MILLING 
AND BAKING INDUSTRIES 
IN THE WAR EFFORT 


overlooked. 





of the idea by any official agency. This 
wholehearted cooperation has contin- 
ued and as a result our people are the 
best fed of any on earth. 

The role of the manufacturers of the 
synthetic vitamins in insuring the suc- 
cess of the program by providing ample 


supplies of these essentials must not be 


We are proud to state that we have 
exerted every effort towards the pro- 
duction of our synthetic vitamins and 
today can offer Thiamin Hydrochloride 
and Riboflavin in adequate amounts 
for this highly essential use. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, or 444 W. Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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While conducting research programs 
designed to solve immediate pressing 
problems, Dr. Stakman also is a vigorous 
\advocate of the need for more fun- 
damental research. “Only when there js 
broader realization of the ultimate value 
of basic research, not only to clarify 
situations, but especially to provide a 
reservoir of facts and principles for fu- 
ture emergencies, will it be possible to 
proceed as intelligently and effectively 
as necessary in plant protection,” he 
said. “If experience teaches us anything, 
it teaches that the most fundamental 
research often is the most practical in 
the end.” 

Apathy and lack of comprehension, 
rather than a public antagonism, are 
the greatest obstacles to research and 
progress, Dr. Stakman believes. Many 
people, he said, still have a child-like 
faith that science can perform miracles, 
If a new disease or insect pest menaces 
an important crop, the popular formula 
is to provide money and demand a 
miracle. The expression, “miracles of 
science,” Dr. Stakman agrees may be a 
good figure of speech but most scientific 
miracles are the result of long and pains- 
taking research, repeated many times, 

“Preparedness is essential in plant pro- 
tection but we had better prepare for 
the future before it arrives instead of 
after it is present or past,” Dr. Stakman 
said, concluding that “preparedness must 
be based on research.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAK 
RELEASE 


E must confess to being strong 

advocates of weighed break re- 
leases, because we regard the breaking 
down process to be of such major im- 
portance that actual checking is neces- 
sary even if we concede that the ex- 
perienced rollerman can tell by visual 
examination of the roll throughs the ex- 
act release any particular break roll is 
producing. It is a simple precedure to 
check the setting of any break roll by 
the catching off of the throughs, taking 
a standard weighed quantity of same, 
and sieving out the release stock through 
a hand sieve; such sieve covered with 
the actual clothing, in use on the scalper 
of the break roll being dealt with. The 
sieved out throughs is then weighed and 
calculated against the weight of the in- 
itial sample. 

“We maintain that any mill that is in 
reasonable order can always work the 
break to the rule that they should pass 
into the system a total break release 
4% higher than the percentage of flour 
extraction required; thus, if 72% clean 
wheat extraction is to be obtained, then 
the breaks should be set to release 76% 
of the wheat through the break scalpers. 

The foreman, by going round the break 
elevators, can form a very good opinion 
of the break setting and by observing 
the third and fourth break stocks pass- 
ing to their respective elevators he can 
reasonably tell what the first two breaks 
are.releasing. A foreman with our views 
of weighed break releases would oc- 
casionally catch off the break stock to 
the break elevators and make the sieve 
weighing test so as to obtain a check 
up on the releases the rolls are set to 
effect.".—W, A. Mortimer and A. R. 
Roote, in Milling. 
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Insect Control in Mills and Elevators 


By F. A. Rech, Chief Chemist, Arcady Farms Milling Co. 


UCCESS in the eradication or con- 

trol of insect infestation in flour 

mills and elevators depends almost 
wholly upon a knowledge of the different 
types of insects and a knowledge of the 
habits and life cycles of those insects. 
It is not enough to know whether one 
is attempting to vradicate flour beetles. 
Knowing the life cycle of the beetle, its 
habits, at what stage in its cycle the 
maximum kill may be obtained with the 
least expenditure of time and materials 
also are essential. 

Scientists in the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy have assembled much information on 
the subject of insect infestation and con- 
trol. It is up to the men in the mills 
and elevators to apply that knowledge 
to the best advantage in their own plants. 

Any insect that is dark reddish brown 
in color and is from % to % in long 
is designated as a weevil, in the average 
mill or elevator. The true granary 
weevil is nowhere near the pest in flour 
mills that some other types of beetles 
are. Grain damage by the granary 
weevil and the rice weevil. accounts for 
only about 2% of all insect damage to 
grain. This is because of the manner in 
which weevils breed. The weevil punc- 
tures the soft kernel of grain either in 
the field, granary or elevator bin, lays 
its eggs in the puncture and covers it 
over with a plastic substance. Laying 
of eggs continues until the grain is too 
hard to puncture. 

When the larvae hatch, they eat their 
way out of the kernel, leaving small, 
round holes in the grain. Weevil eggs 
hatch in about three days. The grubs be- 
come full grown in about 15 to 19 days, 
and the pupa stage lasts about seven 
days. The pupa matures to an adult 
weevil in from 25 to 29 days, completing 
the cycle. The length of the adult’s 
life and how many eggs the female lays 
is not known. 

Although the weevil is not the greatest 
pest in mill or elevator, its damage is 
great even after the grain leaves the 
field. ‘The adult weevils hibernate in the 
cracks and crannies of grain bins; when 
conditions are right, they will again 
propagate. 

The granary weevil can be fairly well 
checked by examining incoming grain 
and thoroughly cleaning bins that. have 
become infected. 

The various moths that infest mills and 
elevators are pests principally because 
of their webbing. Except in unused 
parts of mill spouting or where they are 
undisturbed, moths cannot develop 
readily. Because of their physical struc- 
ture, they cannot exist or breed in grain 
or meal that is moved regularly. 

CARPET BEETLES 

Black carpet beetles, although not the 
most numerous of insect pests in flour 
and feed mills, definitely are pests. Black 
carpet beetles are scavengers and are in- 
jurious only when in the larva stage. 
They feed on silk, wool and cotton fab- 
ties as well as on all milled products 
and all types of dried animal matter. 
The adult carpet beetle is between 
and 3/16 in long and black in color. 
It may be seen in the spring, crawling 


% 


on windows, floors, or feed or flour. The 
adult beetles deposit their eggs in any 
convenient pile of flour or feedstuffs and 
the eggs soon hatch into reddish golden 
brown larvae or worms covered with 
short hair and with a tuft of longer 
hair on the end of the body. 

The larvae of the carpet beetle de- 


velops very slowly. There is no more 
than one generation per year, but if con- 
ditions are unfavorable, the life cycle 
may actually be extended from two to 
three years. The adults emerge in the 
spring or early summer and live from 
two to four weeks, in which time they 
lay about 100 eggs. From this we see 


that methods of eradication are best ap- - 
plied toward the larvae. 
GRAIN BORERS 

The beetles designated as grain borers 
are supposedly very widespread in the 
United States, but I have never ob- 
served them in a mill or in stored grain. 

(Continued on page 20a.) 

















In running baking laboratory tests on a phosphated flour 
submitted by a miller in Indiana, Monsanto technicians had 
only one suggestion: “use less phosphate.”” XC Phosphate and 
HT Phosphate are the products we sell! 


Recommendations of the Monsanto Baking Laboratory are 
made with only one purpose in mind... to point the way to 
improvements in the millers’ products. That is why they 
always are based on facts... why they always are as likely 
to criticize as to praise. 


Facilities of the Monsanto Baking Laboratory and the skill 
of the laboratory staff are at the service of America’s millers. 
It costs nothing and places you under no obligation to use 
our laboratories. For complete details on this service, write 
MonsaNTo CHEMICAL Company, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Chemistry for the Operative Miller 


IR and water furnished about 96% 
Ae the chemical elements which 

are used to build the substances 
in the wheat grain, leaving only about 
4% to be derived directly from the 
soil. About half of this 4% is nitrogen 
whose ultimate source is the air. Hence 
only about 2% of all the elements in 
the wheat grains are obtained from the 
soil material. But this 2% is all im- 
portant. Without any one of the ele- 
ments known to be essential, there would 
be no wheat grain, or any other plant 
grown. Hence the life of all higher 
plants, and consequently animals which 
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By DR. C. O. SWANSON 
Kansas State College 


The Origin and Structure of Soils 


subsist on plant substances, depends on 
the soil. ° 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC MATTER IN SOIL — 


A casual examination of top soil in 
which plants grow will show that it 
consists of two main parts or constitu- 
ents: organic and inorganic. Organic 
material is derived mostly from plant 
material and is in various stages of 
decay. Inorganic material is derived 
from rocks of various kinds. This is 
not simply rock powder, but is in vari- 
ous stages of transformation. If a 
soil is heated, the organic material is 








SMALL DIMENSIONS! 





HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 


HIGH- 


CAPACITY! 





“NIAGARA — 
GYRO-WHIP 
—— SIFTER 


UNEQUALLED For 
FLOUR AND FEED 


REDRESSING—— | 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 
2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND Mrs. co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














destroyed but the inorganic material 
remains. The amount of organic mat- 
ter in the common surface soil is much 
greater than in the subsoil. In the 
surface soil the organic matter varies 
from a few percent up to 7 or 8%. In 
the subsoil there is only about 1% or 
even less as much as in the surface 
soil. 
RESIDUAL SOILS 

The rock materials from which soils 
are derived may be classed as sedentary 
and transported. Limestones and sand- 
stones are examples of sedentary rocks. 
These were laid down in the bottom of 
deep sea water which formerly cov- 
ered much of present land areas. Then 
when the sea bottoms were elevated, 
the rocks were exposed to the action of 
air, water and lower forms of plant 
life. Soils derived in this way are 
known as residual. They are the resi- 
dues left after the decomposition of the 
rocks. In the formation of soil from 
limestone, by far the greater part of 
the calcium carbonate is removed and 
limestone soils consist mostly of the im- 
purities in these rocks. Sandstone is 
mostly silicon dioxide and less of this 
is lost in soil formation. Soils derived 
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from limestone contain greater quanti- 
ties of the elements needed by plants 
than soils derived from sandstone. Soils 
from limestone are good wheat soils, 
Much of the hard winter wheat is grown 
on limestone soils. 


SOILS FROM TRANSPORTED MATERIAL 


Transported materials are much more 
varied than the sedentary. The prin- 
cipal agents of transportation are gray- 
ity, water, ice and wind. Transportation 
by gravity takes place in regions of pre- 
cipitous topography. Fragments of rocks 
are detached from heights above and 
carried by gravity to lower levels where 
they decay and form soil known as 
colluvial. The extent of such soils used 
for wheat growing is small. 

Alluvial soils are formed from mate- 
rial transported by water. Water in 
motion has both a cutting and a trans- 
porting action. The carrying power of 
water varies directly as the 6th power 
of the velocity. Thus 
locity of the flow is doubled, the trans- 
porting power is made 64 times greater. 
The cutting is done mostly by the agen- 
cy of the transported material. 
are several kinds of alluvial soils, but 
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"YES, ENTER 
\ ANOTHER CONTRACT, 
BUT SHIP IN 

COTTON BAGS!” 


@ Dealers prefer cotton- 
baggéd products. Easier to 
unload, stock and deliver. And 
your dealers’ customers. .. the 
housewives... acclaim the cotton 
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WueEn peoples of different race, creed, 
and color join together to form one uni- 
fied nation, that is truly a remarkable 
achievement. And e pluribus unum— 
“one out of many’”’—is a fitting motto. 
But it’s just a headache when the in- 
dividual crystals in a bag of salt unite 
to form “‘one out of many.” 

So we at Diamond Crystal studied the 
problem thoroughly. We found that 
whenever the humidity inside a salt bag 
reaches 75% or more, salt takes up mois- 
ture. The grains become coated with 
brine. Then, in a dry spell, the brine 
evaporates and the grains knit together. 
And now, we remedy caking—this way: 





=\ 
POV SK NS 


1. Moisture-attracting impurities, such 
as calcium and magnesium chloride, are 
completely removed from Diamond 
Crystal by Alberger purification. 


2. Diamond Crystal’s flake-like grains 
are made irregular in shape. They have 
no flat surfaces—can’t cake easily. 





3. Fines are efficiently removed by 
clean and careful screening. 


4, Finer sizes are protected by adding 
1% tricalcium phosphate to preserve 
free-flowing properties. 
§. Diamond Crystal is packed in the 
best multiwall paper bags—laminated 
with asphalt—to keep moisture out. 
The result is that, under reasonable 
storage conditions, Diamond Crystal 
Salt remains free-flowing indefinitely. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If you have a salt problem, we'll be 
happy to advise you—or even send a 
salt specialist to your plant without obli- 
gation to you. For this free service, write 
to Technical Director, Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-10, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 











ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








the most important for wheat raising 
are the bottom lands along streams. 
These are among the most fertile soils 
as a rule when well drained. This can 
be inferred from the fact they have 
been derived from a variety of rock 
materials and hence have an abundance 
of the elements needed by crops. 


ICE INVASIONS 


Ice has been one of the more impor- 
tant agencies in the transportation of 
material used in soit formation. In past 
geological ages great ice sheets simi- 
lar to what now exist in Greenland cov- 
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ered the northern part of North Amer- 
ica. There were several ice invasions. 
The inter-glacial periods were warm 
and plants grew abundantly. The ice 
carried down from the north vast 
amounts of rock material usually known 
as glacial drift. It is estimated that 
about 20% of the area of the United 
States is either directly or indirect- 
ly influenced by the material carried 
here by the ice sheets. The glacial 
drift of the United States covered most- 
ly the regions north of the Missouri and 
Ohio Rivers and also New York and the 





lla 


New England states. All of Canada 
was covered by the ice sheets. 


SOILS FROM THE GLACIAL DRIFT 


Glacial material, as might be in- 
ferred, consisted of a variety of rocks, 
hence as a rule these soils are well 
supplied with the elements essential for 
plants. Much of the rock was granite 
with a considerable admixture of lime- 
stone. The glacial material has been 
exposed to the weathering processes 
which produce soils from rock for a 
shorter time than most residual soils 
and hence less of the essential elements 
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OVER-HEAD TRUCK LIFT 





Every FLour or FEED MILL, 
every elevator should have this pow- 
erful truck lift. Operate it from any 
point in your dump house—stop the 
load at any position—use it for any 
standard truck or wagon! 


Fully equipped with a motor for 
your particular current, either the 
cradle lift or the platform lift assem- 
bly is available. Let us know your 


needs. 


3 H.P. traveling truck hoist for 
gross loads up to 15,000 Ibs.; 10 
H.P. and 15 H.P. truck and trailer 
lifts for gross loads of 40,000 and 
80,000 Ibs. 





Powerful...Sturdy... Efficient 





LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo 





THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 















FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


Years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 















USE COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 







For smoother blending use this specially prepared mixture of 
U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate. Free- 
flowing, non-caking—especially suitable for self-rising flours. 








Supplied in a variety of sieve specifications. 







PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Chicago . . . Boston . . . St. Louis . . 
Cleveland. . . Minneapolis . . 












. Pittsburgh ... New York. . . Cincinnati 
. Philadelphia . . . Charlotte 












Jonrs-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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EXCELLENT YEAR 













How to have 


y and Us ually 


m 
with Sound Econo Results! 


The LARVACIDE PEST CONTROL PROGRAM outlines a simple, 
easily followed procedure which should give you perhaps greater 
freedom from infestation than you have ever enjoyed. 


The high points of this program include: 
TREATMENT OF INFESTED GRAIN 
GENERAL MACHINERY TREATMENT or GENERAL FUMIGATION 
SPOT MACHINERY TREATMENTS — WAREHOUSE FUMIGATION 
VAULTS — OUTGOING FREIGHT CARS 
RODENTS (without carcass nuisance) 


Lhapwacicle 


has a record of well over 19 years’ success in mills and elevators of 
every size and capacity. Can be applied by your own men, using only 
simple equipment which is already in practically every mill. 


LESS RISK TO OPERATORS, because of LARVACIDE’S unmis- 
takable warning which none may willingly ignore; also NO FIRE 
OR EXPLOSION HAZARD. NO EFFECT UPON BAKING 
QUALITIES of flour after aeration. 


Write for full information NOW! 


ROUND PEST CONTROL 











LARVACIDE, tear gas fu- 
migant, comes in cylinders 
25, 50, 100 and 180 lbs and 
handy 1-lb Dispenser Bot- 
tles, each in sealed can, 12 
to wooden case. Stocked in 
principal cities. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 
NEW YORK 6 


117 Liberty Street, 


BOSTON e 
CLEVELAND e 


CHICAGO e 
OMAHA e@ 


CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA 


OANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
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THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO., Ltd. 
TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY 
























“SAVES HOURS 
WHEN THEY 
COUNT” 


. says Spencer H. Plumb, National Hybrid Corn Com- 
pany, Hudson, Illinois. “We have used a Steinlite Moisture 
Tester in processing Hybrid seed corn for three years. It has 
proved highly satisfactory and helpful in several ways. It 
enables us to know . . . quickly and accurately (1) when seed 
in the field is dry enough to process, (2) net weight of each 
load from the field, and (3) when seed in driers is ready for 
shelling.” 


There ‘are more Steinlites in use than all other electric 
moisture testers combined. They are fast, accurate and easy 
to use. Order now for fall delivery. Send for catalog No. 144. 


Seedburo is “Headquarters” for grain and seed house supplies. 






Steinlite— 
































630 Brooks Building, Chicago 6, Minos ———————— 
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MERCK" FLOUR-ENRICHMENT INGREDIENTS 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE ... Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories, 1936. 
RIBOFLAVIN ... Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 
NIACIN ... Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


IRON... Jron by Hydrogen (Reduced Iron)—one of the most assimilable forms of iron. 
A special form for flour enrichment has been made available by Merck. 




















MERCK" FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 


Write for details on the several precision-controlled mixtures which offer important operating ad- 
vantages in continuous feeding or batch-mixing. Smooth and free-flowing, Merck Flour-Enrichment 
Mixtures provide all desirable characteristics needed to meet the miller’s practical needs. Available 
in single and double strength. 


“Sor a Decade THE FIRST NAME IN VITAMINS 


Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 











ete. MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


“ 


5 ade New York, N.Y. ° Philadelphia, Pa. ~* St. Louis, Mo. ~* Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ww * 30 ds 
mn Vrar bonds In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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have been lost by leaching. As a rule 
glacial soils are among the most fertile 
and are well adapted to general crop 
production. Most of the spring wheats 
are grown on such soils. 


SOILS FROM WIND TRANSPORTED MATERIAL 


Wind is another transporting agency 
and extensive soil areas are formed from 
wind-blown material. After the ice age 
a long period of low rainfall prevailed 
accompanied by strong westerly winds. 
Throughout the centuries these winds 
picked up fine materials in some places 
and distributed these over wide areas 


in the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio 
Valleys. This wind blown material in 
many places covered the original rock 
material to a considerable depth. Much 
of eastern Nebraska and Kansas, south- 
ern and central Iowa and_Iilinois, 
northern part of Ohio and Indiana is 
covered with soil derived from wind- 
blown material. When moisture condi- 
tions are favorable, such soils are among 
the most fertile. A large part of the 
principal corn belt of the United States 
consists of such soils. 

Organic matter makes an essential 
difference between a mass of rock frag- 
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ments, more or less pulverized, and soil. 
Organic matter plays an important role 
in converting the mineral matter de- 
rived from rocks into soil. 

Practically all organic matter in soil 
is derived from plant residues. Dis- 
integration starts when life processes 
cease in a plant substance and enough 
moisture is present. This process is 
promoted by molds, fungi and bacteria 
and is designated as fermentation or 
putrefaction. Organic matter in the 
soil is in all stages of decay all the 
way from freshly added plant tissue, to 
that which is so decomposed that all 








IT PAYS 10 USE 


CLOTH BAGS 








WOW 70 TEST DESE 


Ciorm Laos 


Slugger MecTruck has heard so much about 
the punching cloth bags can take that he 
has set up his own “testing laboratory” 
back on the loading dock. 











That’s good! He’ll be sold in a hurry, but 
the real test of any container is how well 
and how quickly your products get there. 


Cloth bags are flexible and strong. They 
“give” at the right time—when acciden- 
tally jabbed or pinched in handling—and 
get your products through in tip-top shape. 


In times like these you cannot afford to 


take chances—stay with cloth bags. 






FREE PAMPHLET 


Bag Conservation is a Wartime Must. 
Send for Free Pamphlet giving sug- 
gestions on proper filling, closing and 
handling of Cloth Bags. 





Textile Bay’ Manufacturers fossoctation 


100 NORTH LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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semblance of the structural parts of 
plants is gone. The organic matter 
in the soil is complex in structure 4]. 
though the process of plant decay gen. 
erally tends to the production of sim. 
pler compounds. 


CHANGES WHICH MAKE NITROGEN 
AVAILABLE 

The transformation of nitrogen is of 
special interest to wheat production, 
Wheat obtains its nitrogen from the 
soluble nitrogenous compounds in the 
soil mostly as nitrates. After nitrogen 
has been built into the protein mole- 
cule it is unavailable for the use of 
another plant. That is, the wheat roots 
cannot absorb such nitrogen. The proc- 
ess by which such unavailable nitrogen 
is changed to forms which the wheat can 
use is known as nitrification. This ni- 
trogen cycle is long and complex. First 
the nitrogenous plant tissue must be 
broken down by fungi and putrefactive 
bacteria. Then certain other bacteria 
produce ammonia. A visit to barnyards 
in warm weather will reveal the odor 
of ammonia gas in decaying manure, 
In soil this is usually not apparent be- 
cause the gas is held by absorption and 
is rapidly changed by bacteria to ni- 
and _ nitric While some 
plants can utilize nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia, most plants, in- 
cluding wheat, show a decided prefer- 
ence for the nitrate form. When 
this nitric acid comes in contact with 
the soil minerals, it is neutralized and 
nitrates result. Thus there may be 
formed in the soil potassium, sodium, 
magnesium and calcium nitrates. For 
the continuance of the process of ni- 
trification it is necessary that a suf- 
ficiency of these minerals is 
in the soil as well as nitrogenous or- 
ganic material. 


trous acids. 


present 


The low protein content of the 1944 
hard winter wheat crop was due large- 
ly to the prevailing dry conditions in 
the fall of 1943 which were very un- 
favorable for the normal activity of ni- 
trate forming bacteria in the soil. 


LEGUMES AND NITROGEN 
Legumes such as clover and alfalfa 
can obtain nitrogen from the air be- 
cause of their symbiotic association with 
certain bacteria. Therefore such crops 
are of special importance in maintain- 
ing the needed nitrogen supply in the 
soil and hence influence the protein con- 
tent of the wheat. This nitrogen which 
has been built into the tissues of the 
legumes is not available for the use of 
such plants as wheat until after the 
process of nitrification has taken place. 
Under normal moisture and _ tempera- 
ture conditions this takes place rapidly 
and as a result wheat grown after legu- 
minous crops shows an increase in pro- 
tein content. 


ORGANIC MATTER AND MOISTURE SUPPLY 


The effect of organic matter in the 
soil on moisture supply to the wheat 
roots is an important consideration. It 
is estimated that from 300 to 500 lbs 
of water pass through the plant for 
each pound of dry matter produced. 
Thus about 20 tons of water passes 
from the soil through the wheat plants 
into the air for each bushel of wheat 
grown. All this water must come to 
the roots from the soil. This means 
that the soil must have great storage 
capacity for water. Not only that but 
the conditions for movement of water 
must be such that the water readily 
passes from the soil material into the 
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roots. The organic matter in a proper 
state of decay renders the physical tex- 
ture such that the soil easily absorbs 
and holds the water which falls as 
rains. It also facilitates the water 
movements so that the roots obtain 
what they need. That is, the organic 
matter increases the water receiving 
and storage capacity, and also facilitates 
the delivery of this water to the plant. 
¥ ¥ 

Dr. Swanson, author of the foregoing 
article, is well qualified to discuss the 
relation of soil to agricultural produc- 
tion. For several years preceding his 
specialization in cereal chemistry, Dr. 
Swanson was soils chemist on the staff 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. His article for the next issue 
of this journal is entitled “Sources of 
Chemical Substances in Wheat.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


What, Why and How 
of Soybeans Subject 
of New Publication 


LARE S. MARKLEY and Warren 
K H. Goss, research chemists in the 
U, S. Department of Agriculture labo- 
ratories, are authors of a recently pub- 
lished book, “Soybean Chemistry and 
Technology,” a timely contribution to 
meet the demand for up-to-date facts 








covering the chemical and technical as- 
pects of soybean processing. 

The content of the volume is based 
largely upon the observations and re- 
sults of research conducted by the au- 
thors. It also contains, however, more 
than 200 literature citations to other 
published research reports from this 
country and abroad that appeared up to 
1943. 

The machinery and equipment of soy- 
bean processing is described and illus- 
trated in detail. A comprehensive list 
of soybean oil mills and manufactur- 
ers of equipment is also given. 

The authors do not describe the manu- 
facture of soy flour. The only refer- 
ence to the manufacture of this product 
is made in a short statement which 
mentions that flour is made from either 
full fat or fat-extracted beans, and 
that the “beany” flavor imparted must 
be removed. 

“Soybean Chemistry and Technology” 
probably is an outgrowth of a mimeo- 
graphed booklet written by Mr. Mark- 
ley and Mr. Goss and which was issued 
in 1942 by the U. S. Regional Soybean 
Industrial Products Laboratory which at 
that time was located at Urbana, II. 

The book is published by the Chemical 
Publishing Co., Ine., 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Its list price is 
$3.50 per copy. 
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DAY DUAL-CLONE 


Today’s “STAND-OUT” 


DUST COLLECTOR 


for 4 Basic Reasons: 


1. LOW RESISTANCE 


2. HIGH SEPARATING 
EFFICIENCY 


3. COMPACT DESIGN 
4. EASY INSTALLATION 


(no need to cut through 
upper or lower floors) 


Patented DUAL-CLONE construction utilizes 
maximum the basic principles of cyclonic 
DUAL-CLONE is the foundation of 


DAY Complete DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Each job correctly engineered, manufactured and installed. 





FREE! 


Information in this 
new bulletin 


will help you to 
insure high quality 
standards for 
MILLED 
PRODUCTS 





This “ENTOLETER” handles 
75 barrels per hour. Others 
made to handle 10, 25 or 50 
barrels hourly. The machine 
requires small space and low 
headroom. Operates simply 
and at slight cost. 








Write for free copy of this interesting 
bulletin, containing 6 pages of informa- 
tive text and pictures on the latest 
“ENTOLETER?” applications. The me- 
chanical “ENTOLETER” insures a new 
positive method of insect control for flour 
mills and food plants. It serves most 
effectively to protect quality of products 
and helps to avoid waste of vital ma- 
terials. 


Independent tests, supported by actual 
plant performance records, show that 
the “ENTOLETER” is 100% effective 
in destroying insect eggs and all other 
forms of insect infestation in free-flowing 
dry materials. 


Approximately 3 ft. high by 2 ft. in 
diameter, “ENTOLETERS” are easily 
installed. Prompt deliveries. ENTO- 
LETER DIVISION, The Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Company, Inc., 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


N DESTROYER 


ENTOLETE 








The DAY organization has the facilities for handling all 
details of the complete job—and offers you the benefits 
of 62 years of progressive experience in solving dust 
control problems. 














Dust Control is Too Important not to have the 
information in our booklet “DAY DUST CON- 
TROL.” Write for a copy—no obligation. 
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THE DAY COMPANY 


822 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
In Canada: The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 



















Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e 














1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Milling 60 Years Ago 
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Operation of the Cleaning Department 


By Louis H. Gibson 





\ 7 HEN wheat comes from the 
separators to the smutters or 
brush machines the same ob- 

jections apply regarding overloading as 

to the suction, and as to the quality 


of the work when acted upon by the 
brush or beaters. They cannot do their 


work properly with this overloading. 
It means broken wheat, which implies 
a waste and a general abandonment of 
the idea of scouring or brushing. One 
often hears it said of various machines 
that they break the wheat. 

It is the writer’s experience that any 


scouring machine which will do its work 
properly under careful and judicious 
management, will break the wheat when 
excessively overworked. By this is 
meant any machine which operates with 
beaters, not brushes; but at the same 
time it is not believed that there is a 








tumigate 


use Methyl Bromide — the penetrating fumigant 


It's simple. and easy to fumigate loaded box cars with Methyl Bromide. The 
job can be done quickly and effectively—trom the outside. And no gas masks, 
no complicated or expensive equipment are necessary. Here's how easy it is: 


A Saran plastic or copper tube of about -% in. diameter, with a Jiffy can 
puncture attached, is extended into the car. The car is carefully sealed. The 
required number of Methyl Bromide cans are punctured, releasing the gas 
into the car under its own pressure. Each can empties itself in about one 
minute. The tube is removed and ready for reuse. Aeration is accomplished 
by opening both doors for at least 30 minutes. That's about all there is to 
Methyl! Bromide box car fumigation. 


The effectiveness of Methyl Bromide used in this manner is due to its 
remarkable penetrating power. Even though the car is loaded with heavy 


LOADED 
BOX CARS 





- Sn Se a ane 


Overh 





bags of flour, the fumigation—properly applied—will be complete. 


Despite this effectiveness—despite its high toxicity to a wide variety of 
insects in all stages of development—Methyl Bromide is harmless to most 
products, including delicate foodstuffs. 

Warning signs and additional information on fumigating box cars are avail- 
able on request. Or, we can put you in touch with an experienced Methyl 


Bromide industrial fumigator. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Philadelphia « 
Houston « 


New York Boston 


METHYL BROMIDE = 


the penetrating fumigant 





Other Dow Fumigants include: CHLOROPICRIN, CARBON TETRACHLORIDE, 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE, PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE AND CARBON BISULPHIDE. 


Washington 
San Francisco 






FEO RAB 





TARPAULIN 


The use of Methyl Bromide with a 
plastic-treated tarpaulin gives you the 
advantages of a portable fumigation 
chamber—for use inside or out. 





rs. 


FUMIGATION CHAMBER 


If a fumigation chamber is available, 
you can fumigate incoming materials 
with Methyl Bromide in as short a 
time as four hours. 








WAREHOUSE 


Methyl Bromide reaches every corner 


MIDLAND ’ MICHIGAN of the building quickly and effectively 
: . . . - @himinates long exposure periods 
Cleveland Chicago + Detroit + St. Louis and costly shutdowns. 


«  LosAngeles + Seattle 
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machine on the market which will break 
wheat when worked to its proper ca. 
pacity. 

I do not think that the active work. 
ing miller is responsible for any of this, 
It is the result of custom, rather than 
of studied neglect. It is a course which 
has had the support of millers fo; 
years. I remember to have heard ; 
said many times that the wheat did not 
have to be cleaned so well under the 
new process or gradual reduction meth. 
ods as under the older system of mill. 
ing, and [ think it is true that the in. 
troduction of the new systems of milling 
marked a commencement in the decline 
in wheat cleaning operations. It is be. 
lieved, furthermore, that the stringency 
of the times will correct this evil, as 
well as many others which have deyel- 
oped during the periods when the busi- 
ness was more prosperous—times when 
the miller did not have to be so careful 
in order to make a fair profit on his 
work. In the present condition of 
things there is nothing the miller can 
do which will add more to the value 
to the bushel of wheat after it is 
milled than its proper cleaning pre- 
vious to reduction. 

The writer can think of but few mills 





Epiror’s Note:—This article is repro. 
duced from the now famous volume 
“Gradual Reduction Milling,” written by 
Mr. Gibson and published in 1885 by Tue 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER. Many changes 
have been brought about in the science 
of milling, but the fundamental princi- 
ples discussed by Mr. Gibson have not 
changed. Another chapter from the book 
will appear in the next issue of this 
journal. 





which would not be materially bene- 
fited from a_ financial 
doubling their wheat cleaning equip- 
ment, and while they are increasing this 
equipment, it is not impertinent to sug- 
gest that the attention which is given 
it should be increased in about the 
same proportion. The “starting up” of 
the wheat cleaning machinery is often 
about all the attention which it re- 
ceives. The miller will start the ma- 
chines going, put on feed as long as the 
separators will stand it, and pile it 
through the brush machines and thus to 
the bins. About all the attention that 
the wheat receives is to see that it 


standpoint by 


.makes the rounds, to see that the sep- 


arator screens do not run over, and 
that the brush machines do not choke 
down. The offal from the latter is con- 
sidered moré often in a negative than 
in a positive way. It is examined to 
see if it is too rich, not to see whether 
it is rich enough. 

If one will keep his eyes open in 
looking about the majority of mills, he 
will find that the wheat cleaning ma- 
chines are used merely to run_ the 
wheat through. It is simply a iatter 
of form. The most attention that is 
given them is to see that they do not 
draw out too much by friction. Very 
little attention is paid to the positive 
work of the machine. As to whether the 
grain is scoured properly or not, little 
care is taken. As said before, it is 
simply to get the wheat through. It is 
purely an incident in the passage of 
the wheat from the bins to the stock 
hopper. It is a tradition rather than 
a careful mechanical operation and the 
wheat cleaning machinery is neglected 
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CANMORE BRAND 


Woven in Scotland 
under Swiss Technical 


Supervision from 
PURE SILK of 
the Finest Quality. 


The Most Durable 
and Uniform in mesh 


68 Higgins Avenue 
WINNIPEG 


Representatives in Canada, U.S. A.: 
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IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











IF you had been 
able to take a 
birdseye view of 5 
your roof — 


wh $Y 


Damage Like This Wouldn’t Occur! 








Use Stonhard Plastic Roof Resurfacer 
In Time ata hc Roof Develops Costly Leaks! 


The photograph at the left shows a 
thin coat of STONHARD PLASTIC 
ROOF RESURFACER over a piece 
of heavy screen, after 18 months of 
exposure to all kinds of weather. 

Instead of resting it on the sur- 
face, both sides were exposed to 
weather so as to intensify possible 
disintegration or hardening. After 
18 months of this treatment, the 
screen was twisted back and forth, 
until every wire broke, and still the 
STONHARD PLASTIC ROOF 
RESURFACER showed no loss of 
elasticity. 


No Heating or Involved Preparation Necessary 


STONHARD COMPANY Established in 1922 


Industries From Coast to Coast Know Stonkard: 
30 MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
881 Terminal Commerce Blidg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 
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more than any other in the mill. It is 
the only old process that there is about 
milling. Everything else has been altered 
and changed, while about all the change 
there is in wheat cleaning in a large 
number of mills has been in the line 
of retrogression, rather than of progress. 

Very few of us realize the importance 
of wheat cleaning. It is an indefinite 
something which has to be done in the 
natural course.of things. We hear it 
said that Mr. So-and-So is a good grind- 
er, or that George is a good hand with 
the purifiers, but do we as often hear 
it reflected to the credit of these men 
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that they are as good hands with the 
smutter or the separator? It does not 
seem to be so worthy an ambition to 
be regarded as an expert in handling 
this machinery as it does in the grind- 
ing machinery. 

Improper cleaning of wheat means 
that there is more care and attention 
required in the bolting of the break 
flour; more waste of such flour because 
of the stock which has to be carried 
over to lower ~ grades and_ because 
of its contamination. And then the 
middlings suffer, and, as these high 
grades are injured, the depreciatory ef- 


fect is felt in every subsequent operation 
in the process of milling. It should be 
remembered that as we clean the wheat 
we are helping to purify the break flour, 
and that, as we make this flour pure, 
we make the cut-off and tail of the 


~ break flour reel cleaner and better, and 


in this way include the intermediate and 
lower grades of stock. As we clean 
wheat we are purifying middlings, and 
as we increase the purity of the mid- 
dlings we increase absolutely the purity 
of the patent flour. Furthermore, the 
cleaner we get our wheat, the better 
yield we get, the less flour we get in 











NEXT TO YOUR PRODUCT — THEY 


WANT A Collen Bag. 


A bib for baby—an apron for 
sister—a play suit for brother—a luncheon 
set for mother—these and scores of other 
useful items are being made from the cotton 
bags that take your product into American 


homes. 


National advertising in farm papers, home 
economics magazines, teacher publications, 





and 2800 small-town newspapers is adding 
new impetus to home-sewing with cotton bags, 
and building increased preference for cotton- 
bagged products. 


Requests for the booklet—''Bag of Tricks 
for Home Sewing’ —offered in all advertise- 


ments, are pouring in by the thousands. Copies 





are being supplied to teachers for individual 
members of their sewing classes. 


at 


by calling attention to this booklet in your 
own advertising if you are now packing your 
product in cotton bags. If you are not using 
cotton bags, talk to your bag manufacturer 
immediately—ask him for a copy of the 
booklet, and full information on how you 
may tie in with this program, or write..... 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


P.O, Box 18 


TENNESSEE 
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the feed. This comes about by having, 
as we said before, cleaner brea, 
stock and cleaner middlings. There jg , 
smaller proportion of cut-off from th 
flour reels and a cleaner quality of sto, 
to go to smooth roll reductions. Heng 
there is less milling to do, less impuy 
stock to be handled by the rolls, mop 
flour to be taken off after each redy. 
tion, less flour to be carried from ox 
reel to another, hence less work to |, 
done at the tail end of the mill, leg 
stock out of which to make low grag 
flour, and less stock to go into the feej 
pile. We see that after the wheat j, 
cleaned properly, there is less work fo 
every machine in the mill to do than jf 
less care were taken with that process 
We can see that it is difficult to begin 
too early to work for a yield, and that 
we can reduce the yield by the proper 
and more complete cleaning of the wheat, 
and more effectually than we can by 
the proper and more efficient cleaning 
of the bran when the wheat cleaning js 
neglected. 

We hear frequently of a cleaning ma. 
chine being taken out and replaced by 
one made by B. On the other hand, 
we hear of B’s being taken out and 
replaced by A’s, and so on. It may 
be said that one of them is wrong 
The chances are that both of them ar 
wrong, in that neither should have made 
the change. After milling machinery has 
been in use for a year or two through. 
out the country, and so long as it is a 
part of a milling system in vogue, there 
is no reason for regarding the machine 
as an experiment. No business man js 
going to make and sell a machine any 
great length of time, if he knows it will 
not do good work, and if he does not 
know it, some one will find it out for 
him. Therefore, it may be assumed that 
a miller who will throw out a machine 
which has passed the _ experimental 
stages and which is a part of a system 
in general use is reflecting more to his 
own discredit in so doing than he is to 
that of the maker of the machine. One 
thing which the American miller has not 
learned thoroughly is to do the best 
with what he has; not merely to run 
his mill without care as to its general 
repair, but to get the very best pos- 
sible work out of each piece of machin- 
ery in the mill, and not to be constantly 
wishing and scheming for new machin- 
ery, changes -of system and changes of 
method. Many indifferent millers have 
kept good positions for a long time by 
making constant changes in the mill 
This may appear to be a strange thing 
to say, but it has been done in this 
way: The miller’s plan it to keep some- 
thing ahead of the proprietor’s hopes 
and anticipations, if this or that thing 
is only forthcoming. When one thing 
is supplied another is called for, and 
the result is a constant series of hopts 
deferred. The mill runs along, doing 
ordinary work, and perhaps making 4 
little money, and the deficiencies ar 
supplied by promises as to the future. 
This statement of a frequent disagree 
able state of affairs is justified by com 
mon knowledge. 

It has been the development of prac 
tice that middlings could be made in 
the largest quantities by a gradual re 
duction process. It has been further 
developed that the middlings produced 
could be best purified by gradual means. 
Now, as exhibiting the utility of gradual 
operations in milling methods, we have 
to notice the results of gradual wheat 
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cleaning operations. During the year 
1984 it occurred to a miller that slower 
and more gradual methods might profit- 
ably and effectively be applied to the 
deaning of wheat, which idea he put in- 
to practical operation. The result was 
an improvement in yield, a reduction in 
the percentage of low grade flour and 
an advancement in the quality of the 
higher grade products. Instead of pass- 
ing the wheat over the separators once, 
he passed them over a series of three 
machines which had ample capacity for 
handling the stock at each operation. 
The same thing applies to the work of 
the scouring machine. He submitted 
the grain, in this instance, to two op- 
erations. By removing the material 
gradually on the separators he took 
out nothing else than impurities; small 
particles of wheat and large grains were 
not removed. By the gradual process 
he was enabled to take out all of the 
impurities, but without removing as 
large a bulk of material as is usually 
the case where the operation is less 
gradual. He cleaned his wheat better 
but removed a smaller bulk of mate- 
rial; he took out only such stock as 
should be properly removed and did 
not remove that which properly be- 
longed to the wheat, for which reason 
the bulk of stock was not so large as 
when the operation was more wastefully 
carried on. In the operation of scour- 
ing machinery it is clear that better 
results can be obtained by a repeti- 
tion of the process. Scouring machin- 
ery has been made, the operation of 
which was so severe as to break a large 
portion of the wheat in the effort to 
scour that portion which was not brok- 
en.’ It must be apparent to the miller 
that the best results may be derived 
by the repetition of a process which is 
not so severe as in the instance above 
mentioned. The best scouring of the 
wheat is acquired by a repetition of 
gentle means. 

In the case of the miller who made 
this change, it may not be out of place 
to say that he made a difference in his 
yield of more than six lbs per bbl, and 
the percentage of low grade was re- 
duced one third of its original bulk. 
This was brought about from the fact 
that there was not so much low grade 
stock in his mill—he took it out on 
the cleaning machinery—and for the 
reason that such stock was taken out 
at that stage of the process, it is evi- 
dent that a certain proportion was 
saved from going into a higher grade 
of flour, as the passage of this low 
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grade stock from the head to the tail 
of the mill would of: necessity imperil 
the intermediate grades of flour. It is 
difficult to emphasize sufficiently the 
benefits to be derived from the proper 
cleaning of the wheat. 

It is a common expression in Hun- 
garian mills that investments in clean- 
ing machinery always pay. This is said 


in the face of the fact that for many 
years the Hungarian mills have had the 
most elaborate and extensive arrange- 
ments for the cleaning of wheat. The 
above expression is still regarded in the is very 
light of an axiom, a self-evident truth. 
While the result of the cleaning opera- 
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tions by the Hungarian system is much 
better and altogether more satisfactory 
than in American mills, such success is 
achieved, for the most part, through the 
number of machines used rather than 
their excellent quality. 
ception the American wheat cleaning 
machinery may be regarded as superior 
to that used in Hungarian mills. The 
exception named is the rolling screen, ing 
used in those mills. 
The American system of wheat clean- 
ing, to say’ nothing about the machines, not 
inferior to Hungarian 
In the Hungarian mills in- 
ferior machines are arranged on a su- 


which is largely 
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perior system, and for that reason do 
superior work. 

In those Hungarian mills where so 
much attention is paid to the cleaning 
of the wheat, it is thought necessary 
to grade it before submitting it to the 
action of the separators, and a little 
thought will’ show the logic of such a 
process. No one ever thinks of purify- 
middlings without grading, and 
while the difference as to the specific 
gravity of the wheat impurities does 
suggest such fine distinctions, 
thoughtful observation will teach us that 
it will be well to grade the wheat into 
two sizes. 
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All you want— no W. P. B. allocation — 
Order any time—for immediate delivery 


Now—for the first time since Hoffmann-La Roche pio- 
neered in the production of riboflavin—you who want 
it for flour enrichment or feed fortification are permitted 
both by quantity production and by the Government to 
have all you want, whenever you want. 

It is now the eleventh year since riboflavin (vitamin 
By or G) was first isolated. Then, 1933, it took from 
5,000-11,000 quarts of whey to yield a single gram. 

In 1935, when Karrer, collaborating with the 
Hoffmann-La Roche Scientific Laboratories, announced 
the first synthesis of riboflavin, the first gram cost $2,500. 
Commercial production seemed a baffling problem. 

Nutritional data, too, were slow in accumulating. Pure 
crystalline riboflavin (made from liver) was experimen- 
tally used in animal feed in 1935. Later, reports began to 
tell of its growth-promoting properties. In 1938, defi- 
ciency symptoms in chicks were described, evidence 
given that the vitamin could prevent them. Different 
groups of scientists reported also on hatchability studies. 
Still later, reports began to establish the precise percen- 
tages of riboflavin for various types of feeds and food 
products. 

By 1940, date of the Food and Drug Administration’s 
first hearing to consider the addition of vitamins to white 












































flour, nutritionists were convinced that riboflavin de- 
ficiency was widespread among our human population, 
so agreement was reached that it should be included with 
the other enrichment ingredients. 

But it was not till 1941 that the persistence and skill 
of Roche chemists solved—after 6 years—the problem of 
industrial production on a scale making possible present- 
day quantities—at favorable prices. 

Large new riboflavin units at Roche Park came into 
operation in 1943, and pushed production to new peaks. 
Then, April 1, 1943, the War Production Board issued 
General Preference Order No. M-299 placing all ribo- 
flavin on allocation. 

Now, however—as of June 20, 1944—no W.P.B. 
application is needed. You need not even plan your 
orders ahead as you have been doing. You are free to 
order all you want, for immediate delivery, when- 
ever you want it. 

And now Hoffmann-La Roche, proud of the part it 
has been able to play in all this, renews its pledge to you: 
to produce the finest possible; to do so at the lowest 
prices consistent with the highest quality. 








Why you should specify ‘Roche’ 


“Vitamins by the tons’’ pour in a steady stream from this 
ultra-modern scientific plant, to meet military, civilian and 
feed requirements of America and her Allies. Unremit- . 
tingly every “batch” must not only fulfill U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia requirements, but also rigid specifications developed 
within our own laboratories, still pioneering. When you 
specify ‘Roche’—B;, Bea, or C—you specify. “the finest’’! 
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Insect Control 





(Continued from page 9a.) 
I have seen pelleted feed that was in- 
fested with the Lesser Grain Borers. I 
have never seen anything~so thoroughly 
destroyed by insects as were the pel- 
lets. The adult lesser grain borer is 
about ¥% in long and about 1/82 in wide. 
The great destruction it creates in the 
grain in both beetle and larval state 


stage of. its life cycle in the grain it- 
self. 

Female grain borers lay from 300 to 
500 eggs each, dropping them singly or 
in clusters in the flour, dust and in loose 
grain remaining in the mill from the 
feeding activities. The eggs hatch in a 
few days. The larvae feed on the flour 
produced by the boring beetles. They 
complete their growth and pupae stage 
within the grain, change into adult 
beetles and finally cut their way out 
of the grain. The cycle from egg to 
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Evidently the eradication of the grain 
borer would depend on keeping grain 
clean and free of flour and broken grain 
to prevent the deposition of eggs, and, 
of course, as great destruction as pos- 
sible of the adult beetles. 


FLOUR BEETLES 


Insects that are commonly designated 
as weevils by mill operators usually are 
the various flour beetles. These beetles 
are dark reddish brown, the same as the 
granary and rice weevil, but on close 


is due to its tunneling as it feeds and 
its habits of going through the pupa 


adult requires only about one month in 
the summer. 


inspection, the difference in body struc- 
ture is quite apparent. 


The weevil has 








IN THE BAG 


TRUST«WexTRAM” ! Flour is really 
enriched — fully and safely, despite 
natural vitamin-mineral variances 
of wheat — when you use this all- 
purpose mixture as recommended! 
““VEXTRAM’s” dependable safety 
factor makes the difference. Does 
away with uncertainty; puts full 
enrichment in the bag! It’s reason 
No. 1 ina long list of inducements to 
enrich with free-flowing “VEXTRAM”. 
For instance, easier sifting. Mini- 
mum addition of ash because of 
unique starch carriers*. Accurate pH 
control to guard nutrient stability. 


Flexibility in use. Welcome economy. 
And no allocation required! 

You can get “VExTRAM” two ways 
—single strength with iron by hy- 
drogen or sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate, or double strength with iron 
by hydrogen. Write for price sched- 
ule now. For special information, 
consult our Technical Sales Service. 
No obligation, of course. 


*Combination of carriers, developed and first used by Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 
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a long snout or proboscis at the end of 


which are the jaws. The head anq 


thorax of the weevil cover about haj 


its length, while the flour beetle’s heai 
and thorax are about one-third thy 
length of the whole body, and it hag yy 
snout. 

More than four-fifths of all mill jp. 
festation is caused by the three common 
flour beetles—confused, black and mg 
brown flour beetles. 

Flour beetle infestation is found jy 
practically all temperate and_ tropical 
parts of the world. Remains of the 
flour beetle have been found in a jar of 
meal buried 4,400 years ago (2,500 
B.C.) in an Egyptian burial monument, 

The life cycle of a flour beetle is so ar. 
ranged as to prove a special nightmare 
to any responsible person employed in 
the handling of grain. The average life 
of the beetle is about one year, but some 
have been known to live as long as three 
years nine months. The females lay an 
average of about 450 eggs each. The 
small white eggs are laid loosely in 
flour or other food material in which 
the adults are living. They are covered 
with a sticky secretion and thus become 
covered with flour or meal, and readily 
adhere to the sides of sacks, boxes and 
other containers so that fresh material 
placed in these containers is rapidly in- 
fested. The eggs hatch in from five to 
12 days into small wormlike larvae, 
slender, cylindrical and wiry in appear- 
ance. When fully grown, they are about 
3/16 in long and are white, tinged with 
yellow. The larvae feed on flour or oth- 
er material such as grain dust and the 
broken surfaces of grain kernels. When 
full grown they transform into small 
naked pupae. At first white, the pupae 
gradually change to yellow and _ then 
brown, and shortly afterwards trans- 
form to beetles. The period from egg 
to adult in summer averages about six 
weeks under favorable weather condi- 
tions, though the life cycle is greatly 
prolonged by cold weather, as is true 
of all grain pests. 

These are only some of the highlights 
of the life cycle of various mill and ele- 
vator pests. 

INSECT ERADICATION 

By far the greatest source of infesta- 
tion is the dust and accumulation of 
fine grain and flour found in mills and 
elevators because the beetles that have 
become the worst pests of stored grain 
lay their eggs in these accumulations. 
The first step in insect eradication is 
removal of all accumulation of grain 
debris that offers a place for insects to 
lay their eggs. 

In all the time that I have spent in 
mills and elevators and in wiatever 
studies I have made of insect infesta- 
tion, I have always been astounded at 
the lack of infestation in such products 
and by-products of grain that have been 
put through a process that would destroy 
insect eggs. The lack of infestation in 
this type of material is evident even 
when it has been exposed to sources of 
recontamination. 

During World War I, the corn mill 
I was connected with packed fine corm 

grits in 2-Ib packages. The first few 
cars of grits shipped were soon reported 
to contain beetle infestation although we 
were positive that they contained no lar- 
vae or adult beetle when packed. Infesta- 
tion could only have come through the 
egg. 

We then sterilized the grits by mr 
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ning them through a dryer for 2% to 3 
minutes at 175° F. just before packaging. 
This operation evidently destroyed the 
beetle eggs for we had no more com- 
plaints and packages we held for test 
showed no contamination. Also after the 
war's end, we had many thousands of 
packages of this corn meal returned to 
the mill and none of it showed con- 
tamination. 

Beetle eggs can also be destroyed when 
present in secondhand «sacks if the 
sacks are heated to 140° F. Using this 
type of eradication, it is necessary that 
the proper degree of heat reaches the 
egg, larva or beetle. 

What I have said in regard to the 
prevention of the breeding of insects 
should in no way be construed to mean 
that the eradication of the adult in- 
sect is unimportant. I do want to em- 
phasize that to prevent the laying of 
eggs by the adult insect, or the destruc- 
tion of these eggs, is so much simpler 
and much less costly than the eradica- 
tion of the adult. 

Ordinary grinding or milling opera- 
tions will destroy adult beetles but not 
the eggs. The greatest source of in- 
festation in grain or milled products is 
the egg. 

The application of poisonous vapors 
and gases as well as mechanical devices 
for the eradication of adult beetles and 
their larvae is too large a subject to 
be discussed here except to say that the 
successful use of any fumigant depends 
on its degree of penetration, of keep- 
ing it confined in proper concentration 
long enough to accomplish a kill, and of 
course it must not injure national ma- 
chinery. 

These conditions as well as the value 
of the fumigant itself can best be 
learned from the government bulletins 
on the subject and also from the differ- 
ent reputable manufacturers of these 
products. The intelligent use of the cor- 
rect fumigant depends on the mill or 
elevator operator himself. Every mill or 
elevator presents a different problem. 

Eprror’s Nore: The above article was 
taken from the text of an address made 
by Mr. Rech before the annual conven- 
tion of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents in Chicago, June 16, 
1944. 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, tI, 















MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. ializein’ ‘Ready Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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Fulton Cotton Bags Are Made from Materials Produced in 
Our Own Mill from the Raw Cotton to the Finished Product. 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 


MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


FULTON BAG & COTTON 


Atlanta St. Louis Dallas Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City, Kans. 
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The Exacting, Dependable 


Omega Vita-Miser 


Saves you vitamin dollars— 
Saves you man hours— 
Gives you an exact product— 
Gives you peace of mind— 


Ask for interesting details. 


Omega Machine Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


3409 E. 18 St. 



































—High Capacity 





NEW model of the highly successful HAAKY 

Rotary (Milling) Separator—engineered to do an 
important grain cleaning job better than it has ever been 
done before. 


Employs the vertical rotating screen for close scalping 
and the HAAKY patented floating unit for grain spread 
and the circumambient method of air distribution to 
assure uniform, easily controlled aspiration. Specially 
designed fan provides strong suction. HAAKY machines 
do a better job—with smaller air volume. SAVE 
MONEY on power consumption. 


Compact space-saving design. 


A small HAAKY OVERTOP SCALPER is used for 
scalping grain as it enters the Model “R” Separator— 
providing thorough removal of coarse roughage. 


Write for full information on HAAKY 
Equipment. It’s different. 


HAAKY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Aspirators - Separators - Scourers - Scalpers 
509 Vandalia St. St. Paul 4, Minn. 


CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aNnD FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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Flour Exchange The J K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














Guessing 


A FEW YEARS AGO the manufac- smouldering embers and _ burned-out 


Isn't 
Fun... 


turer of a leading brand of cigarets 
published a series of advertisements, 
each advertisement headed “It’s Fun to 
Guess ... But It’s More Fun to Know.” 
The guesswork connected with the ad- 
vertisements depended upon tricky op- 


_ tical illusions. 


The advertising slogan, “It’s Fun to 
Guess . . .” certainly does not apply to 
any attempt at appraising the value of 
a flour mill, especially if the basis of 
the guess is only a charred heap of 


machines. 

What do you have in your fireproof 
safe to assist in establishing an accu- 
rate estimate of your losses in the event 
of a fireP 

Our list of satisfied clients includes 
the names of a large number of this 
country’s leading flour mills. Those 
concerns will not have to guess at their 
fire losses. They will know, for our 
appraisals are accurate, thorough and 
complete. 


Appraisal Service Company 
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INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 


TO THE MILLING AND 
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Here’s a practical way to 
close 10% more cotton or burlap bags 
WITH THE SAME AMOUNT OF THREAD 





















Here are the proper combinations: 





With 6 Ply Needle Thread, use 4 Ply Looper Thread 
With 5 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread 
With 4 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread 
With 3 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread 


Closure thread is precious these days. The mill 
that can make a pound of thread sew more 
bags is not-only helping itself... it’s helping 
to win the war. 




















* * * 








In buying Bemis Special Thread, you'll want to 
divide the order IN POUNDS about as follows: 






For the 6-4 combination, 75% Needle Thread and 
25% Looper Thread 


For the 5-3 combination, 80% Needle Thread and 
20% Looper Thread 


For the 4-3 combination, 75% Needle Thread and 
25% Looper Thread 





If you’re using Bemis Special Thread and if, 
as a matter of habit or convenience, you use 
the same ply thread in the looper as in the 
needle of your bag closing machine, you can 
save 744% to 12% of your thread poundage. 
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J. _ The extra strength of Bemis Special Thread And here’s your saving IN POUNDS OF BY 
(proved both by laboratory test and by the THREAD when you use a lighter looper thread: 
» ¥ " With the 6-4 combination—10%. With the 5-3 
RK experience of hundreds of mills) makes it en- combination—12%. With the 4-3 combination 
_— tirely practical to use a lighter looper thread —74%,. Or, taking it the other way, you can 
= for closing bags for domestic shipment. sew proportionately that many more bags with 










the same amount of Bemis Special Thread. 






A 





A mighty smart economy, isn’t it? 






rane 


\_ om East Pepperell, Mass. 







BEMIS BAGS 
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| We Hope There’s Enough 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. e Hope There's Enough To Go Around 


As with so many other commodities these days, the supply of Bemis Special Thread 
has trouble keeping. up with the demand, especially when so large a part of it 
is earmarked for government use. So ... it may be impossible to fill all orders. 
However, we'll do our best. And if all users of Bemis Special Thread will follow 
the suggestion in this advertisement, the available supply will go farther. 
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IN WIDTH... 


BUT ENOUGH DIFFERENCE IN LENGTH 4 
For POSITIVE, ACCURATE SEPARATION © 


@ Clean wheat is essential to the production of quality 
flour. Cockle, vetch, oats, barley—however little there 
may be—can seriously impair flour quality when ground 
in with wheat. Many of these grains and seeds are 
almost identical in width or thickness and would be 
difficult to separate were it not for marked differences 


Disc Separator, by taking advantage of these length 
differences, can perform exact separations at low cost. 
Discs designed for oats remove oats, barley, straw 
joints and other foreign material longer than wheat. 
Discs designed for cockle remove cockle, small vetch, 
wild buckwheat, pigeon grass and other seeds shorter 


in their lengths. : ' 
é than wheat. Don’t take chances with the purity of 


flour. Insure cleaner wheat and better loaves the 
Carter Disc Separator way. 


It can be easily seen that oats are longer than wheat 
and that cockle is shorter than wheat. The Carter 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Carter Discs — Standard of Accuracy 


The Carter Disc Separator has stood the 
test of time in the hands of millers, seeds- 
men and grainmen everywhere. It is the 
standard of accuracy the country over. 
Pictured at left is section of oat disc 
showing how length separation works. 
Wheat fits into the pockets and is lifted 
from the mixture but oats and barley are 
too long and are therefore. positively 
rejected. 





